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[ the spring of 2016, Bishop Michael Mson- 
gazila invited E. Michael Jones to the diocese 
of Musoma to do research on Julius Nyerere, 
Tanzania’s founding father and first president. 
Bishop Msongazila’s predecessor had promoted 
Nyerere’s cause for canonization. Intrigued by 
the idea of a statesman saint, Jones traveled to 
Tanzania to tell his story. What he found was 

not what he anticipated. Instead of writing a ha- 
giography, Jones wrote a cautionary tale about 
development economics that focuses on a broken 
pump in Komuge. Six miles from the second 
largest source of fresh water in the world, the 
village of Komuge was once a model of Ujaama 
socialism. Now the pump is broken and the vil- 
lage’s inhabitants send their children to scoop up 
muddy water from a dried up pond. Virtually ev- 
ery water pump in the Mara region is broken as 
well. To explain why this is the case Jones jour- 
neys from Dar es Salaam to Musoma to the cur- 
rent heart of darkness caused by a combination 
of socialism’s failure and capitalism’s revenge. 
Along the way he meets Joseph Conrad, Che 
Guevara, Robert McNamara and a host of heroic 
Maryknoll missionaries, who wrought wonders 
and then abandoned them in the wake of Vatican 
II and the collapse of the Church’s traditional un- 
derstanding of missionary activity. Over them all 
stands Julius Nyerere. If Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
claim that every institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man, it is true of Nyerere and 
Tanzania. Understanding how it is true is the best 
way to understanding why the pump in Komuge 
is still broken and what it will take to fix it. 
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“LETTERS 


BREATHLESS THANKS 


I have just finished reading 
“Apocalypse Deferred: How the 
Situation in the Middle East has 
Changed,” and I want to thank 
you for a stellar piece of work. It 
is a remarkable look at the disas- 
ter American policy has been, an 
excursus into the historical roots 
with the English, a meditation on 
warfare, philosophy, the essential 
differences in two great world re- 
ligions, and finally a vision for the 
future—an imperative, the genesis 
of a new book and a new vision: 
The Logos of History and the His- 
tory of the Logos. 

It’s great, Mike, and and some- 
how you forge it into a Culture 
Wars article. It is remarkable. 
Thank you so much.I would love 
to be of service in your new book, 
if you have any need of an extra 
hand from to time with research 
or writing or proofreading—there 
can be no more valuable and im- 
portant task than the one you have 
enunciated: the History of Logos 
and the Logos of History. I believe 
at the least that my studies of Ro- 
senstock-Huessy could be of use to 
you in this task. One of his most 
important points is that the decay 
of language and the cessation of 
people speaking with one anoth- 
er are portents of war. Honorable 
speech is the most important part 
of making peace possible and keep- 
ing it, making possible change at 
the right time. 

It is amazing how you have 
joined your thoughts with Iran—a 
nation and culture, Persia, I admire 
greatly, a superior people, I believe. 
It is not an accident that the NWO 
lusts to destroy Iran, Russia, Ger- 
many. God help us. I was outraged 
and distressed by Trump’s bombing 
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of Syria, as I am sure you were too. 

The lies never end. We are liv- 
ing through the dissolution of lan- 
guage. Thank God for you, Mike, 
for your work, and for Culture 
Wars. There is so much more to 
say... pardon this rather breathless 
and incoherent response—but my 
thanks. Let me know if I can help! 


Caryl Johnston 


caryljohnston@comcast.net 


SUBHEAD? 
I really like your idea of the Wise 


Men pursuing Logos across the 
desert. The imagery has the capac- 
ity to pull "all men of good will" 
together into a united front, orga- 
nized around Logos. The concept 
of Logos concentrates upon our 
points of agreement and avoids our 
disagreements. 

We may disagree on important 
points that must be hammered 
out at some point, but until then 
let us come together as disciples of 
Logos. Then when we do begin to 
discuss divisive issues it will be as 
friends, not enemies. 


Paul Bennett 


info@prescottcomputing.com 


FABRIC MERCHANTS AND 
FAIRNESS 


At this late date no reasonable 
person disputes the broad out- 
line of the positive effects of free 
enterprise, expressed by Arthur 
Brooks in his essay “Confessions 
of a Catholic convert to capital- 
ism,” from the February 20, 2017 
issue of America magazine. As we 
all know, things started to improve 
for the downtrodden masses when 
the fabric merchants of Florence, 


Italy invented double-entry book- 
ing in the 14" Century. After sur- 
viving an awkward few centuries 
of mercantilism, during which 
European monarchs sought their 
own aggrandizement, Adam Smith 
kicked off the era of free trade with 
his 1776 masterwork, The Wealth of 
Nations. 

Since the historical record is be- 
yond dispute, one wonders why 
conservative-libertarian think 
tank scribes such as Mr. Brooks, 
esteemed President of The Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute, continue 
to trumpet it as if it were breaking 
news. No one questions the materi- 
al improvements free trade and free 
market capitalism has wrought. So 
the only thing worth discussing is 
the excess and abuse that has been 
allowed to flourish alongside the 
many-splendored benefits we are 
routinely reminded of. The excess 
and abuse has been with us from 
the very beginning, in 14" century 
Florence. 

It is interesting to note the way 
in which Mr. Brooks pits his colle- 
giate and post-graduate education 
in Enlightenment-libertarian eco- 
nomic theories of the Austrian and 
Chicago schools against his youth- 
ful “moderately hostile disposition” 
toward capitalism, and the “com- 
mon objection” to capitalism ex- 
pressed by his Catholic friends. The 
point being that at no time has Mr. 
Brooks apparently seen fit to avail 
himself of the doctrinal wealth that 
is Catholic social teaching as it per- 
tains specifically to economics. Not 
exactly what one would describe as 
a fair fight, now is it? 

Like many academics, Arthur 
Brooks is enamored of data re- 
garding household consumption, 
and offers it as a positive indicator 
of human flourishing. Since even 


poor people now have an air-con- 
ditioner and a color television, all 
is right in the heartland, the econ- 
omists confidently proclaim. But 
to his credit, unlike many in the 
academy, Brooks does acknowledge 
that such strictly materialistic mea- 
surements do not tell the whole 
story. He brings G. K. Chesterton 
into the discussion, and cites Ches- 
terton’s famous quote from Three 
Foes of the Family: ‘It cannot be 
too often repeated that what has 
destroyed the family in the mod- 
ern world was Capitalism.” But 
Mr. Brooks finally disagrees with 
Chesterton, on the grounds that 
“systems are fundamentally amor- 
al. The forces that make up the free 
enterprise system are fundamen- 
tally content-neutral... At root, 
then, what matters is the morality 
of those who participate in the sys- 
tem.” 
We wholeheartedly agree with 
Mr. Brooks on this point. It is in- 
deed the morality of those who 
participate in the system that 
makes all the difference. But we 
would draw attention to how his 
premise is at odds with conven- 
tional wisdom. The most well- 
known conservative-libertarian 
think tank spokespeople, such as 
the recently departed Michael No- 
vak, and the still-alive-and-kicking 
Father Robert Sirico, stress the free 
market is inherently moral. 
Objection to Arthur Brooks’ 
compelling February 20 essay can 
be grouped around two wide-rang- 
ing ideas that he expounds upon at 
length. He credits free enterprise 
for eliminating — starvation-lev- 
el poverty for billions of people, 
highlighting the dramatic strides 
made by the poorest of the poor 
around the globe. He informs us 
the percentage of the world’s pop- 


ulation that survives on one dollar 
or less per day has shrunk by 80 
percent since 1970. Impressive sta- 
tistics, to be sure, but aren't these 
what might be accurately described 
as first-stage developmental gains? 
In other words, the question that 
deserves further scrutiny is how 
well and how easily forlorn peoples 
are able to continue their upward 
ascent, into a state of living any 
of us would describe as remote- 
ly acceptable. Not just materially 
speaking, but culturally and social- 
ly, as well. No matter how much 
window dressing one is inclined to 
apply to the historical record, from 
the 14" century onward the secular 
implementation of “content-neu- 


tral” capitalism has required a dis- 
enfranchised population that can 
be readily manipulated, for the di- 
rect financial benefit of those who 
own or manage the means of pro- 
duction. This fact hasn't changed. 
As time passes, we just go further 
afield to find a group we can take 
advantage of. That each destitute 
assemblage in turn accrues some 
meager benefit that lifts them off 
the floor of human existence hard- 
ly qualifies as a ringing endorse- 
ment of the present system as it is 
allowed to function. 

The second wide-ranging idea to 
which one might reasonably object 
in Mr. Brooks’ detailed presenta- 
tion is the familiar straw man argu- 


Culture Wars welcomes letters to the editor. 
Preference will be given to letters which deal 
with topics discussed in the magazine. Letters 
should ideally be limited to one single-spaced 
page, but we know how difficult it is to fol- 
low ideals in this world. Letters can be sent 
by mail to Culture Wars, 206 Marquette 
Ave., South Bend, IN 46617; by fax to 574- 
289-1461; or by electronic mail to jones@ 


culturewars.com. 
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ment he feels compelled to assert, 
that socialism is an unacceptable 
alternative to what we have now. 
Capitalism and free enterprise as 
they are currently practiced may 
be flawed, he admits, but socialism 
is deplorable. Would that conser- 
vative-libertarian Catholics stop 
wasting their valuable time enter- 
taining such an empty justification 
of the economic status quo. We 
all know from Pius XI and Quad 
Anno (1931) that “No one can be 
at the same time a sincere Catho- 
lic and a true socialist.” So please, 
enough already. No serious Catho- 
lic is arguing in favor of socialism. 
Not even Pope Francis. The choice 
is not between “market forces” and 
“more state control,” as Brooks and 
many others would have us believe. 
The choice is between our present 
“content-neutral” economic free- 
for-all, and a system that incor- 
porates Christian principles that 
were set aside long ago. Here in 
the U.S., the Christian principles 
that should animate our econom- 
ic behavior have been completely 
banished from the marketplace, 
through the separation of church 
and state that even docile Catholics 
accept as inviolable. 

Again, our position would appear 
to align with that of Arthur Brooks 
on this score. We don’t need a new 
system of economic exchange. We 
just need to demonstrate a measure 
of moral restraint, based on the 
recognition of an objective moral 
order, while participating in the 
system we already have. 

When all is said and done, Mr. 
Brooks is defending a theoretical 
construct that no amount of phys- 
ical evidence to the contrary can 
make a dent in. He tells us: “The 
problem is not money; it is attach- 
ment to money. Why else would 
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God himself enter the world in 
poverty? More precisely for the 
topic at hand, the big problem is 
not free enterprise per se. It is the 
choice by many men and women 
to prioritize the struggle for rich- 
es ahead of higher goods such as 
faith, family, and friendships. 

“Still, doesn’t the free enterprise 
system’s relentless efficiency at cre- 
ating wealth make it a special of- 
fender at incentivizing selfishness 
and avarice? Even if humans tend 
naturally toward greed until we are 
corrected, doesn’t capitalism just 
slam our feet down on the acceler- 
ator? In a word, no. ...Greed was 
a deadly sin long before the inven- 
tion of capitalism. Free enterprise - 
which has brought so much good 
to so many - is not the culprit.” 

All would certainly agree with 
this well-worn refrain: greed has 
been with us since the beginning 
of time. And fallen humans have 
utilized whatever system of ex- 
change they have historically found 
at their disposal to improve their 
own circumstances, without regard 
for the well-being of others. This 
same trend is quite obviously alive 
and well in our time. For Arthur 
Brooks to defend the present-day 
delivery system of selfishness and 
avarice and claim it deserves no 
blame rings a bit hollow, though. 
He does, after all, head a research 
foundation blessed with lavish fi- 
nancial resources, supplied by pri- 
vate donors, whose sole purpose 
is to advocate on behalf of the 
economic status quo. Given his 
professional affiliation Mr. Brooks 
hardly qualifies as a dispassionate, 
objective observer. 

This correspondent would also 
beg to differ with Mr. Brooks’ as- 
sessment as to whether capitalism 
has a tendency to “slam our feet 


down on the accelerator” toward 
a propensity for greed. Based on 
forty years’ of experiencing eco- 
nomics at street level, we would 
have to answer that question in the 
affirmative. In shifting between do- 
mestic and international concerns, 
Brooks champions “five interrelat- 
ed forces” that are reshaping the 
worldwide economy for the better: 
globalization, free trade, property 
rights, the rule of law, and the cul- 
ture of entrepreneurship. And what 
about here at home? Mr. Brooks 
sounds eminently reasonable and 
even-handed when he states: “We 
must conduct an honest account- 
ing of market failures, to be sure 
- but we should rely wherever pos- 
sible on market concepts of com- 
petition and choice...” 

Such familiar bromides fail 
to take into account the radical 
change in economic theory and the 
rollback of anti-trust legislation, 
both of which were formalized in 
the 1980s. These changes in busi- 
ness school curriculum and feder- 
al policy ushered in a new wave of 
mergers and acquisitions designed 
to minimize competition and sti- 
fle entrepreneurship at every turn. 
The official justification for this 
rapacious behavior is that prices to 
consumers will be lowered, there- 
by expanding “choice.” But now, 
some thirty-odd years down the 
road, we see the excess profits en- 
joyed by the owners and managers 
of the means of production have 
come, as they always do, in direct 
proportion to the lowered/stagnat- 
ing wages earned by the workers 
who provide the service or make 
the product. 

If our ultimate objective is the 
Catholic ideal of a just society 
based on equitable distribution, it 


should be painfully obvious that 


“expanding consumer choice” is 
not a reliable guideline for eco- 
nomic policy. And in the interest 
of clarity, let’s agree that any talk of 
“inequality” is a red herring. Equi- 
table distribution is all that human 
dignity and justice demand. No 
sincere Catholic is worrying about 
or arguing for “equal outcomes” in 
the economic realm. 

One hopes The American En- 
terprise Institute, of which Arthur 
Brooks is the distinguished Presi- 
dent, will one day choose to view 
the economic questions through a 
Catholic lens, when they finally get 
around to rendering their “honest 
accounting of market failures.” 


Robert J. Cavanaugh, Jr. 
bobcavjr@gmail.com 


DIALOGUE IS ANTI-LOGOS 


Enjoyed your new video which 
included the important parts of 
“Islam and Logos”. I also know 
what you mean about the Cardi- 
nal Burke comments. I have *se- 
rious* issues with this pontificate 
but there is no such thing as a Rad 
Trad Catholic or a Right Wing 
Catholic and insinuating reli- 
gions equate to different Gods is 
erroneous and fuelling these divi- 
sions. It’s as wrong as saying the 
Eucharist can be given to cohab- 
iting couples living together with- 
out the sacrament of marriage. It 
is necessary to talk honestly and 
openly but the word “dialogue” is 
anti Logos and it’s a term which 
means to ignore the views of one 
and pretend to listen to them. 
That’s what’s brought this situa- 
tion about in the Church. 


John McKenna 


“johnmckenna@tinyworld.co.uk” 


YOUR BOOK ON NYERERE 


Thank you so much for that. 
I will certainly be telling people 
about your book on Nyerere. We 
are a small parish group and some- 
times wonder if we are over-reach- 
ing when it comes to CAFOD. I 
feel sure that if we could help the 
top people at CAFOD to recognise 
what exactly they stand for, and if 
we could help them to change, that 
would be truly a blessing. Your un- 
derstanding and insight are vital to 
help us in this. Thank you. Mind 
you, many other wiser and more 
experienced campaigners than our- 
selves have tried and failed — or at 
least do not appear to have brought 
about any change. I will keep you 
posted. 

I have finished Dionysos Rising. I 
read it in three evenings. Last night 
I couldn’t put it down. Thank 
you. To draw that line from the 
Book of Wisdom and the Bacchae 
to Wagner and jazz and Altamont 
and right up to this very day is yet 
another triumph. I enjoyed every 
minute of it. There were so many 
epiphanies: the cultural “atomic 
bomb” inherent in the rejection 
of the diatonic scale, the Nurem- 
berg quality of the rock festival, 
the damage done to the cultural 
immune system by 150 years of 
revolutionary music, the inevitable 
link between illicit sex and death. 
You know that things are bad when 
the Satanists have to be credited — 
at least for being “more consistent 
than the rest of us.” 

Everything you wrote had a 
heightened impact on me after 
Saturday just gone. For 22 years 
now — long before I became in- 
volved in pro-life work — there has 
been a Saturday vigil run by the 


Helpers of God”s Precious Infants 
at the Marie Stopes abortuary in 
Ealing, West London. For some 
weeks now this vigil has been un- 
der threat from an “anti-vigil.” The 
opposition is a group of so-called 
feminists who call themselves “Sis- 
ter Supporter.” I finally managed 
to get there on Saturday morning 
just gone. Reading Dionysos Rising 
heightened the impact of the dif- 
ferent aspects of the morning. 

The Sistersupporters are clad in 
pink high-vis waistcoats. The more 
serious and sombre vanguard who 
were rather hostile as I passed by and 
made eye-contact, told me to keep 
off their piece of turf and not to at- 
tempt to talk to them. The regular 
pro-lifers occupied their customary 
chairs while two offered pavement 
counseling as usual. My companions 
and I started the Rosary. 

About half an hour later a pha- 
lanx of pink waistcoats — 30 or so 
mainly younger women with a few 
men - marched in single file along 
the pavement forming a pink wall 
between the “clinic” and our vig- 
il. This move forced the pavement 
counsellors to reposition them- 
selves at the end of the pink line 
rather than at the entrance to the 
“clinic”, their usual position. The 
mood was girls” day out at the 
park. Our prayers were occasion- 
ally “shhhed” or “ahemmed”. They 
chanted a few slogans half-heart- 
edly. The other corners of the 
green area in front of the clinic 
were occupied by other Sistersup- 
porters who unfurled banners — 
“Would Jesus support harassment 
of young girls?” “Keep ya head 
up” “We stand with you”. I did- 
n’t see the most chilling one that 
I later spotted on a blog about this 
anti-vigil: “Womb Raider.” 
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Next the finger food came out. 
I kid you not. When the sausage 
rolls and other nibbles came out 
I thought they”re going to pelt us 
with food. Clever. How should we 
react in a food fight. Much to my 
relief they just ate them — desper- 
ately trying to stress the picnic feel 
of the whole occasion. No-one 
seemed to notice the contradiction: 
if this whole Marie Stopes thing is 
just a good excuse for a picnic then 
the pro-lifers are just pathetic par- 
ty-poopers. If the woman is just 
coming to a picnic after having a 
routine medical procedure, why 
does she need all this sisterly soli- 
darity. I know sausage rolls are not 
exactly England”s greatest delicacy 
but do you really need a squad of 
Womb Raiders to get you to enjoy 
one? 

Then the music started. And it 
had to be Pharrell: Happy. Apart 
from the gross unsuitability bear- 
ing in mind the situation, there is 
in that song a further degenera- 
tion - if that were possible - from 
the darkness of Altamont. This is 
the child-like repetition amidst the 
horror and despite the death: 

Because I’m happy Clap along if 

you feel like a room without a roof 

Because I’m happy Clap along if 

you feel like happiness is the truth 

Because I’m happy Clap along if 

you know what happiness is to you 

Because I’m happy Clap along if you 

feel like that’s what you wanna do 


This is the anti-Gospel with a 
creepy falsetto and kindergarten 
sing-a-long melody. I guess disco 
never died; it has just become senile 
and entered a second childhood. To 
use your phrase there is about this 
lyric “a deliberately chosen blind- 
ness” to the price the unborn have 
to pay for our being “Happy.” 
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There is, I’m glad to say, a hap- 
py ending of sorts. At the same 
time - unbeknownst to me - the 
bi-annual main Helpers Vigil was 
happening on that day and so like 
the cavalry riding over the hill, the 
pavement across the road and be- 
hind the whole scene was suddenly 
filled with friars and nuns and oth- 
er pro-lifers flanking a huge picture 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. The 
prayers now became more sono- 
rous and though the clash between 
Ave Maria and “Happy” was the 
ultimate in discord the shallowness 
of the latter must have been appar- 
ent even to the SisterSupporters. 

When the main vigil left I had 
a chance to talk to a few of the 
younger women in pink. We went 
through the usual points on per- 
sonhood and who the unborn child 
really is and though they refused 
the Miraculous Medal I certainly 
thought that their desire for ratio- 
nal argument is a good sign. And 
there is only so much of Pharrell 
that any young woman can take. 

Sorry to be going on and on. 
But the part of Dionysus Rising that 
touched me most as a teacher was 
the link that you drew between 
Schonberg and Kandinsky. This is 
more a reflection of my very lim- 
ited understanding of modernism 
in art than anything else, but when 
I read about multiple perspectives 
in painting as the visual equiv- 
alent of the twelve tone system, 
I had another epiphany: that is 
what “child-centred” education is 
all about, not a class of children in 
harmony with a conductor leading 
them in the symphony of truth but 
a cacophony of different perspec- 
tives and a conductor who just lays 
down his baton and surrenders. 


That is why the “child-centred” 


ideologues - and there are still a 
good few around - always con- 
demn the teacher standing at the 
front of the class... teaching. “The 
teacher is teaching but where is the 
learning?” Mike, that insight has 
been a great help to me. 


Sean McNaughton 
mrnaughton@googlemail.com 


BANNED 


Dr. Krieg (Feb. 2017) charges Jews 
for being behind Re S.10, the “an- 
ti-Semitism Awareness Act of 2016,” 
which, Dr. Krieg says, “if enacted 
by Congress would destroy the First 
Amendment, making it a crime to 
disagree with government-produced 
policy,” which policy are “lies that 
require the power of government 
laws to make them acceptable.” 

The First Amendment is already 
being destroyed to protect the lies of 
what Norman Finkelstein calls the 
“holocaust industry.” Remember 
the nationwide publicity surround- 
ing the turned-over headstones in a 
couple of Jewish graveyards? What 
a perfect, convenient excuse for 
the “Industry” to ask Amazon and 
Barnes and Noble to ban books 
that call into question the 6 million 
hoax and other lies about WW2. 
Amazon and B&N, to their shame, 
obeyed. Dozens of books, I’ve 
heard, have been cast into the fire. 
I checked on three that I have read 
recently. Banned is Nick Koller- 
strom’s Breaking The Spell. Banned 
is The Bad War by Mike King. 
Banned is Tell the Truth and Shame 
the Devil by Gerard Menuhin, (son 
of the great American violinist Ye- 
hudi Menuhin.) 


Dale Walker 
Hoboken, NJ. 
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Philosophy will get us Nowhere 
Blake William Archer 


One of the ways which the mod- 
erns use to get out from under the 
burden of living in accordance 
with God’s will (and thus being 
true to the Trust with which we 
have been entrusted) is to say that 
He does not exist. Another perhaps 
more insidious way is to maintain 
that He exists, but that nothing 
about Him can be known includ- 
ing His will, as His essence and 
attributes are far exalted above any- 
thing that we can ascribe to him. 
This is patently false on its surface, 
because God tells us many things 
about Himself in His revelations 
to us, including how he expects us 
to act in our sojourn on the earth- 
ly plane. This essay is an attempt 
to disabuse those who have been 
entangled with this spurious argu- 


ment which goes back to Kant’s 
philosophical error. At the same 
time, I have tried to show that the 
problem goes further back than 
Kant, and is, in fact, the whole edi- 


fice of philosophy itself. 


TA NZIH (AGNOSTICISM) 
AND TASHBIH 
(ANTHROPOMORPHISM) 


Kant maintained (to use his own 
terms) that the intellect had the ca- 
pacity to know the “phenomenal” 
order, but not the “noumenal” or- 
der of reality or the order of “things 
in themselves” (Dinge-an-sich in 
the original German; the essence 
of sensible phenomena). As a con- 
sequence of this distinction, Kant 
posited that reality correspond- 


ed to the intellect rather than the 
intellect corresponding to reality 
or that which was real. This thesis 
brought about what Bishop Rich- 
ard Williamson has characterized 
as a Copernican Revolution in 
philosophy and theology, because 
whereas in the previous universe 
the intellect revolved around (or 
conformed to) that which was real: 
the adequatio intellectus et rei (the 
conformity of the intellect [of the 
knower] with the thing [known], as 
posited in the Aristotelian-Thomis- 
tic synthesis of the supposedly of- 
ficial scholastic philosophy of the 
Church); in the new Kantian uni- 
verse, the thing-in-itself disappears 
altogether (because it cannot be 
known: it transcends to the point 


of unknowability), and the thing 
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that zs known (whatever it is) is 
something that revolves around 
the mind of the subject experienc- 
ing it. Pat Rossi comes at it from 
this angle: “[What is at issue is] 
the question of whether the intel- 
lect knows the real because the real 
exists — the methodological presup- 
position of epistemological realism 
— or whether the real exists because 
the mind knows it, which is the 
methodological presupposition of 
modern philosophy).” 

Abol-Hasan al-Ash’ari (d. 936 of 
the Christian Era or 324 of the Is- 
lamic calendar) did plunge the vast 
majority of Sonnites who follow 
him in his error and are Ash’arites 
when it comes to their theology 
into the confused state of believ- 
ing that God is utterly transcen- 
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dent (though 
he does make 
exceptions, 
but not where 
they count). 
Ebne ‘Arabi 
and his school 
(which means 
most of Sufi 
thought, as 
well as much 
of Shi'a myst- 
agogery) has 
gone in the 
other — direc- 
tion, falling 
into the heresy 
of pantheism 
by favoring 
God’s absolute 
 imminence 
into His cre- 


ation over 
His transcen- 
dence. The 
Zaheris were 
a sect (now 
extinct) that 


were absolute literalists and de- 
fined another prong of the sashbih 
end of the spectrum. Again, the 
Shia maintain the middle ground 
that God is indeed sublimely ex- 
alted high above anything that we 
can attribute to him, with the very 
important exception of His se/f-dis- 
closure to us which He has effected 
through His prophets through the 
ages, the last two of whom were 
the Great Prophets Jesus the son of 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary, and 
Mohammad the son of Abdollah, 
with all of whom be God’s peace 
and blessings. He is transcendent 
rather than imminent, in other 
words, except in so far as He has 
let us know of His essence and at- 
tributes through revelation. The 
Zaheris took the allegorical lan- 








guage of the Qoran literally and 
believed that when the Qoran talk- 
ed about the “Hand” of God, this 
meant that He had a hand; and the 
Aslyarites’ belief went to the other 
extreme and holds that His nature 
and will could not be understood 
in rational terms. 

Pascendi Dominici Gregis cri- 
tique of modernist philosophy 
states that Modernist immanen- 
tist-empiricist methodology and its 
underlying subjective epistemology 
limits the jurisdiction of human 
reason “entirely [to] within the 
field of phenomena” or that which 
is perceptible only to the senses; 
and this limitation of the compass 
of human cognition inevitably 
leads to an implicit philosophical 
agnosticism as it puts into question 
the possibility of providing philo- 
sophical validation to the existence 
of that order of reality which is 
immaterial and hence beyond the 
ken of ordinary human percep- 
tion (what the Qoran refers to as 
al-ghayb), thereby rendering meta- 
physics untenable and_ therefore 
meaningless. And Pascendi is abso- 
lutely right because, you see, if you 
don't understand reality as a “giv- 
en” fact outside the bounds of your 
own self (as any normal person 
who does not have a psychological- 
ly disturbed sense of self would and 
does), then you are already persona 
non grata as far as being an inter- 
locutor of the Qoranic revelation is 
concerned. 

It is indeed important to real- 
ize that madness takes on many 
strange forms, and that Heaven 
does not bother itself to address the 
self-deluded. In any event, what is 
important here for our purposes is 
to realize not that the Neo-Thom- 
ists get it right and that Kant and 
Hume got it wrong, but that reve- 


lation was revealed precisely for the 
purpose of precluding the need for 
speculative metaphysics in toto. For 
if we deny the priority of revelation 
and rely on nothing but reason as 
applied to empirical sense data, we 
will be left not just with the Kan- 
tian invalidation of speculative 
metaphysics, but with absolute- 
ly nothing at all: we will share in 
the ultimate implications of philo- 
sophical skeptical methodology, for 
after having dealt with Kant, we 
will have to deal with Hume’s more 
rigorous empiricism, which, when 
taken to its logical conclusion, un- 
dermines the very possibility of 
empirical science itself. 

If we limit the faculties of cog- 
nition for the demonstration of 
God’s existence and of His attri- 
butes to the act of intellection ex- 
ercised through the faculty of rea- 
son alone (as did the teachings of 
the First Vatican council of 1869 
— 1870), ignoring the entirety of 
the primary purpose of revelation, 
then we have already lost the game 
to the skeptics because we have 
submitted to playing it on the field 
of those who have failed to attain 
to faith (and who are thus [51:11] 
[floundering| heedless in a flood of 
confusion). 

And so it is not so much that 
“the Caliphs who inherited Mo- 
hammad’s empire were barely capa- 
ble of keeping the warring tribes of 
Arabia in line... and even less capa- 
ble of providing a political frame- 
work based on coherent philosophi- 
cal principles [as E. Michael Jones 
put it; my emphasis]; but that any 
such philosophical bases are, in the 
Qoranic view, ultimately anti-re- 
ligious. And so, based on this un- 
derstanding, the word Jogos would 
need to be understood as a (divine) 
amalgam of reason and revelation, 


with revelation playing the role of 
the trump card (although reason 
must first determine what is and 
is not revelation; but once that is 
determined, reason bows to it and 
plays a supporting role). 


whole Bible, John began the pro- 
logue of his Gospel with the words: 
“In the beginning was the Adyoc”. 
This is the very word used by the 
emperor: God acts, oUv Adyw, with 
logos. Logos means both reason and 
word - a reason which is creative 


Hi alhmike Merelaticelel(olitelae 


THE RABBIT HOLE 
RUNS DEEPER THAN 
MODERNISM AND 
KANT’S COPERNICAN 
REVOLUTION 


E. Michael Jones states, “When 
St. John wrote his gospel in Greek 
he brought the categories of Greek 
philosophy into the Christian tra- 
dition and the synergy that mar- 
riage enabled created the techno- 
logical power know as Europe.” 
Earlier he also stated with respect 
to the Gospel of St. John: “The 
early history of the early Church 
was inextricably bound up with 
Logos because St. John wrote his 
gospel in Greek, but also because 
its development was tied to the 
Ecumenical Councils at which the 
Church Fathers hammered out the 
theological terms which codified 
ideas implicit in the Gospels, like 
the Trinity.” 

This same theme was expressed 
by Pope Benedict XVI when he 
spoke of ‘the intrinsic necessity of 
a rapprochement between Biblical 
faith and Greek inquiry’ in his con- 
troversial lecture on Faith, Reason 
and the University at Regensburg 
University in September of 2006: 


Modifying the first verse of the Book 
of Genesis, the first verse of the 





and capable of self-communication, 
precisely as reason. John thus spoke 
the final word on the biblical con- 
cept of God, and in this word all the 
often toilsome and tortuous threads 
of biblical faith find their culmina- 
tion and synthesis. In the beginning 
was the logos, and the logos is God, 
says the Evangelist. The encounter 
between the Biblical message and 
Greek thought did not happen by 
chance. The vision of Saint Paul, 
who saw the roads to Asia barred 
and in a dream saw a Macedonian 
man plead with him: “Come over to 
Macedonia and help us!” (cf. Acts 
16:6-10) — this vision can be inter- 
preted as a “distillation” of the in- 
trinsic necessity of a rapprochement 
between Biblical faith and Greek 
inquiry. 


Now when E. Michael Jones talks 
about St. John writing his Gospel 
in Greek and the consequent graft- 
ing of the message of the Christ 
onto the Greek philosophical tra- 
dition, he talks about this fact as if 
it is a good thing. But then he goes 
on to bemoan the modernist on- 
slaught on the Aristotelian-Thom- 
ist edifice of the schoolmen as the 
official philosophical underpin- 
nings of the Church as if that is a 
bad thing. This is a contradiction. 
Because, surely, the whole modern- 
ist onslaught on that system, from 
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Descartes and Kant and Hegel to 
Locke and Hume, is part and par- 
cel of the critical philosophy which 
has its roots in and is the heritage 
of the philosophical tradition of 
the Greeks. These modern philos- 
ophers were the greatest minds Eu- 
rope had on offer, working away in 
the methodology that goes back to 
Anaxagoras and the Pre-Socratics, 
applying it to the new conditions 
and data which they observed. 
Pope Benedict XVI said as much 
in his same Regensburg address of 
September 2006: 


“A critique of 
modern reason 
from within has 
nothing to do 
with putting the 
clock back to the 
the 


Enlightenment 


time before 


and rejecting the insights of the 
modern age. The positive aspects of 
modernity are to be acknowledged 
unreservedly: we are all grateful for 
the marvelous possibilities that it 
has opened up for mankind and for 
the progress in humanity that has 
been granted to us.” 


As Joe Egerton says, “The mes- 
sage of [the] pope is unambiguous: 
rational enquiry is a good, and 
that extends to the enquiries of the 
great modern philosophers.” 

Now these philosophers were all 
wrong, of course. But wait. What 
am I saying?? Philosophy itself is 
all wrong! You have to choose be- 
tween philosophy and religion, as 
philosophy is a religion, is a way 
of seeing the world and a way of 
life based on that outlook, and any 
proposed solution that is rooted in 
that tradition will also indubita- 
bly be wrong, as it is founded on 
an approach that gives too wide a 
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compass to reason, and does not 
provide any place at all for revealed 
truth, which should have pride of 
place in any outlook that is proper- 
ly called religious. Thus, 7he Histo- 
ry of Logos and the Logos of History, 
which is the title of the book which 
E. Michael Jones is proposing, “a 
book which will allow us to get be- 
yond the philosophical roadblock 
known as the English ideology and 
get back to a truly universal phi- 
losophy based on Logos”, is bound 
to be yet another entry into the 


Philosophy itself is all wrong. 





ping-pong ding-dong volley-fest 
otherwise known as Western Phi- 
losophy, and will not and cannot 
by definition be definitive, because 
once finality is claimed for some- 
thing, once something is held as 
unfalsifiable, it exits the fold of 
critical thinking (based on pure 
reason alone). The point is, one 
cannot claim to be in possession 
of eternal truths (which I believe 
the Catholic Church certainly is, at 
least to some significant extent, its 
early history notwithstanding), and 
at the same time want to be part of 
a tradition whose presuppositions 
and methods are antithetical to 
that special and central faculty of 
cognition we know as revelation, 
and which is a square peg which 
does not fit into the round hole of 
philosophy. One cannot, in other 
words, set up shop as a “philosoph- 
ical religion’, and then limit what 
will and will not be acceptable as 


kosher (ok, halal) philosophizing, 


as did John Paul II’s Fides et Ratio, 
which “sets out a charter for phi- 
losophy as an aid to understanding 
the faith, based on the pre-supposi- 
tions made by St Thomas Aquinas 
for all philosophizing.” 

Here are some of the volleys in 
the philosophical ping-pong that 
the Church engaged in prior to 
the hullabaloo of Kant’s neume- 
non-phenomenon distinction: 


The conflict between Augustinian 
theology and Aristotelian philoso- 
phy was to lead to the greatest devel- 
opment in West- 
ern thought since 
Aristotle himself: 
St Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ synthesis of 
these conflicting 
views in numer- 
ous works, cul- 
minating in the 
Summa Theologiae. But the initial 
response to the publication of Aris- 
totle’s works was to prohibit them, 
as happened in 1210 in Paris. The 
prohibition lapsed, but the incor- 
poration of Aristotle into Christian 
thought remained controversial: St 
Bonaventure condemned Aristote- 
lianism in his Eastertide lectures in 
1273, and in 1277, three years after 
the death of Aquinas, Stephen Tem- 
pier, Bishop of Paris, condemned 
twenty propositions advanced by 
him. In 1289, the Franciscan Or- 
der prohibited the copying of the 
Summa without the incorporation 
of a text by William de la Mare con- 
demning 117 of its propositions. 


And around Kant’s time and on- 
ward: 


The dominant Catholic thinkers of 
the early nineteenth century — es- 
pecially Antonio Rosmini (1797- 
1855) — were heavily indebted to 
Kantian ideas; Thomists were a dis- 
ruptive minority. As late as 1865 a 


Jesuit Provincial described a state- 
ment of the Thomist position as ‘a 
condemnation of the whole body of 
the Society and, what is worse, the 
Episcopate.’ 





PHILOSOPHICAL DING- 
DONG AT THE MAD 
HATTER’S TEA PARTY 


So that is how deep the rabbit 
hole runs: the crisis of the Catho- 
lic Church, which, in its denial, it 
thinks of as the problem of moder- 
nity (or used to, until it embraced 
it), goes back way before the mod- 
ern era, and back to the fact that 
the very scripture that it claims to 
represent the message of Jesus the 
son of Mary is not even in the lan- 
guage that the Christ spoke! This is 
not a trifling matter. And certain- 
ly nothing to be proud of! It goes 
back to the clash between Petrine 
and Pauline Christianity, and the 
“Jewish Christianity” of James and 
the issue of who was the rightful 
inheritor and vicar of Jesus’ minis- 
try. But that is a story for another 
day. 

What has brought on what we 
think of as the crisis of modernity 
in the West is a social and cultural 
context of increasing doubt about 
a religion whose ability to deliver 
reliable knowledge about God and 
the world decreases in direct pro- 
portion to the developments in the 
natural sciences and in the science 
of historiography, all of which have 
undermined positions that were de- 
veloped on the basis of fallible hu- 
man philosophical methods rather 
than on firm revelational footings, 
and so the Magisterium became 
untenable as a result of the chang- 
es in human knowledge brought 
about by the scientific revolution 


and everything that followed in 
its wake. The central philosophical 
allegation against ‘the modernists’ 
was that they had displaced Aris- 
totle with Kant; in the thirteenth 
century, it was those who displaced 
Plato with Aristotle, thus radically 
changing Augustinian Christianity. 
And so on. Anthony Carrol gets it 
right when he places the problem 
of modernity in the larger philo- 


sophical context, and reminds us 


but that all one could safely come 
to know and to talk sensibly about 
were particulars. The tendency to- 
wards this thought led to a disbelief 
in a realist approach to the world 
and so too the view that one could 
come to know God in and through 
sensible reality. This breakdown of 
the medieval synthesis of thought 
was further intensified by scientific 
advances which gradually discred- 
ited the Aristotelian conception of 
the universe. 


“A coherent philosophical footing” is 


an oxymoron. 


of Nominalism as one of the early 
precursor cracks which adumbrat- 
ed the deluge to come, character- 
izing “modernity” as a straw man 
set up against the deeper problems 


facing the Church: 


[Pope St. Pius X’s Encyclical against 
modernism,] Lascendi, [issued on 
September 8, 1907] in many ways 
constructs modernism as a straw 
man in order to defend a certain 
style of philosophy and theology 
that had been designated as official 
for the Catholic Church by Pope 
Leo XIII in his 1879 Encyclical 
Aeterni Patris: that of Saint Thom- 
as Aquinas... However, the roots of 
what is termed ‘philosophical mod- 
ernism lie well before the modernist 
crisis of the twentieth century. In 
fact, one has to trace them back to 
the break-up of the medieval syn- 
thesis in theology and philosophy 
that was ushered in by Nominalism 
in the eleventh century. Nominal- 
ism was a philosophical movement 
that held that it was not possible to 
know universals or general realities, 





As long as the teaching of the 
Church is tethered to philosophy 
and its creedal footing has philo- 
sophical rather than revealed bases, 
the Copernican shift that the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council inaugurated 
within the Church is justified, be- 
cause the edifice to which it is teth- 
ered went through its own Coper- 
nican shift with the changes to the 
philosophical sensibility brought to 
it by the likes of Sudrez, Descartes, 
Bacon, Kant, Locke and Hume; 
because the challenge of develop- 
ing ways of propagating and de- 
fending a “philosophical faith” that 
are more than simply condemnato- 
ry of the modern world, if they can 
be achieved at all with the objective 
of attaining to “a coherent philo- 
sophical footing”, will be achieved 
through some other philosophical 
antithesis, which in turn will ma- 
ture into a synthesis, only to be 
challenged by a new thesis which 
will start the whole process over 
again, and continue ad infinitum 
in a Hegelian dialectical process 
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which puts the whole foundation 
of how we are to live in an eternal 
state of tension and chaos — a state 
of affairs that would make any de- 
miurge or gnostic archon warden 
proud of his role as Keeper of the 
World as Crypt with the shards of 
light busy going around in circles 
in the Tower of Babel of his cre- 
ation. 

If not Nominalism or the Kan- 
tian madness, it will be some other 
new-fangled tomfoolery, such as 
Barth’s offering of the analogia fidei 
(“analogy of faith”), that is, the in- 
sights of faith based on revelation 
instead of the Thomist analogia 
entis (“analogy of being”), the up- 


shot of this latest revolution (or the 


beyond the ken of ordinary human 
perception. But of course, alas, the 
Christian tradition is not privy to 
such revealed information that is 
sufficiently comprehensive, first of 
all; and secondly, the information 
it is privy to is not endowed with 
a sufficient degree of probative 
force in the chain of custody of the 
scriptural text’s provenance title as 
to pass the test of reason for its ve- 
racity. Make no mistake: the issues 
of the historicity of Christian scrip- 
ture which Ferdinand Christian 
Bauer and his Tubingen School 
of theology were perhaps the first 
to take on seriously are not going 
anywhere; nor can any person of 
good will who avers his allegiance 


The Gospels are full of internal 


fexovatixetelteritelate 





“Barthian captivity,” as Reinhold 
Niebuhr called it) being that all 
forms of liberalism fell more or less 
into discredit. And so on ad infini- 
tum, playing Philosophical Ding- 
Dong at the Mad Hatter’s Tea Par- 
ty. The lesson is: philosophy is the 
quicksilver that revelation was sent 
down from on high to preclude 
humanity from having to touch, 
for touch enough and we will sure- 
ly become “as mad as a hatter.” 

“A coherent philosophical foot- 
ing” is an oxymoron that is bested 
only by the term “philosophical 
faith”. Philosophy is for those who 
have failed to attain to the certain- 
ty of faith. And so the solution is 
to recognize the need for a stability 
whose only basis can be revealed 
knowledge concerning the world 
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to reason ignore the fact that the 
Gospels are full of internal contra- 
dictions, let alone the fact that they 
contradict each other on important 
points and are furthermore con- 
tradicted by what are uncontest- 
able historical facts. But I digress, 
and I apologize if I have spoken 
too frankly; but I do so because 
I believe I am in the company of 
friends. Certainly I consider myself 
to be a friend of traditional Cathol- 
icism and of the Catholic as well as 
the Orthodox Churches (if not a 
friend of the former’s post-Vatican 
II incarnation). 


THE AMBIT OF REASON 
AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


Kant was right, of course, in his 


assertion that medieval and early 
modern thought had failed properly 
to question the appropriate limits of 
human reason and had become tan- 
gled up in interminable confusions 
as a result. But he was wrong in his 
conclusion that famously denied 
the capacity of reason to come to 
know God. 

This is the argument for plac- 
ing reason in its rightful place as 
Islam has always seen it. As creat- 
ed beings, we are endowed with 
certain instincts, which lead us 
to seek shelter, food and water in 
response to our feelings of being 
vulnerable to the elements, and to 
our feelings of hunger and thirst. 
Similarly, we are endowed with 
a sense of wonder and curiosi- 
ty, which acts on another faculty 
which we are hard-wired with as 
part of our creaturely apparatus, 
namely, reason. We are predisposed 
to reason, and this predisposition 
in turn predisposes us to seek the 
causes for things so as to be able 
to place them in what we consider 
to be the “proper” sequence (based 
on this hard-wired predisposition 
which we all share and which is 
the ground of our common or 
objective or at least “inter-sub- 
jective” being and reality). This 
predisposition to seeking the caus- 
es of things through the faculty 
of reason leads us to seeking not 
just the immediate or proximate 
causes, but to seeking the ultimate 
cause of things and the ultimate 
cause of everything, which we re- 
fer to as God. Now our intellect or 
faculty of intellection sees the lim- 
itations of reason (an important 
and ubiquitous subset of that fac- 
ulty), whose light shines brightly, 
but only as a spotlight in the dark 
of night, illuminating the domain 
that is within the horizon of its 


compass but no more, leaving the 
world that is beyond its horizon in 
darkness. For example, it knows 
that as a faculty of understanding, 
it operates by way of the associa- 
tion of concepts, which are dis- 
crete (separate, distinct) entities, 
which means that they are bound- 
ed, and that it tries to make sense 
of things by stringing these con- 
cepts in series in a way that makes 
sense logically and empirically (i.e. 
in a way that is not at variance 
with the observable world). But 
it also sees very clearly that the 
observable world is not bound- 
ed but infinite and, furthermore, 
that it is indiscrete or contiguous. 
Reason therefore concludes that 
its own efficacy (or jurisdiction) 
is limited and therefore imperfect, 
and recognizes the fact that it is 
impossible for it (reason) alone to 
comprehend the world as it is, and 
that because of its limited effica- 
cy or applicability, it reasons that 
another faculty of understanding 
that can process and comprehend 
a different kind of knowledge is 
required for this. Reason is thus 
predisposed to and open to revela- 
tion, and recognizes and welcomes 
it when it sees it. And reason is 
confirmed in its thinking by mir- 
acles, which are the hallmarks of 
true prophets. And so, reason sees 
and recognizes its own limitations 
and imperfection, and itself points 
to the need for an additional type 
of knowledge (by virtue of its im- 
perfection, of which it progres- 
sively becomes self-aware). Thus, 
perfected reason becomes the key 
that opens the door of this other 
faculty of understanding and in- 
tellection called revelation. Rea- 
son is open to revelation, and ac- 
cepts it given miracles as proofs of 
the divine origin of its conveyors. 





ALVIN 
PLANTINGA 
And let us 


also get Alvin 
Plantinga’s take 
on it (taken 
from — Chap- 
ter One of his 
Knowledge and 
Christian Belief) 


The great Prus- 
sian _ philoso- 
pher Immanuel 
Kant (1724- 
1804) 
es that there 


teach- 


are really two 
worlds. On the 
one hand there 
is the world of 
things in them- 
selves, things as 
they are apart 
from any intel- 
lectual activity 
on our part; on 
the other hand there is the world 
of things for us... 
Kant, therefore, there is the world 


According to 


of things in themselves, the world 
as it is in itself, and also the world 
of appearance, the world as it is for 
us. We are at home in the world of 
appearance, at least in part because 
we ourselves have constituted it, 
conferred on it, somehow, the basic 
structure it displays. But we have no 
grasp at all of the world of things in 
themselves. We can’t think about 
these things; our concepts don’t ap- 
ply to them; they are in that regard 
wholly beyond us. 


Now God, of course, would cer- 
tainly be among the things in them- 
selves. This strand of Kant’s thought, 
therefore, would imply that we hu- 
man beings can’t think about God. 


Immanuel Kant 





We dont have any concepts that 
apply to God. Our concepts apply 
only to the world of appearance, 
not to the world of reality. Hence 
God, who is reality in excelsis, is so 
far above us, or beyond us, that our 
puny minds can’t reach him at all. 
Our minds, and our thought, and 
our language simply have no pur- 
chase on God. So some people who 
understand Kant this way, and think 
that Kant is fundamentally right 
about these things, conclude that 
we cant think about God. And of 
course if we can’t think about God, 
we also can’t talk about him. 


What reason is there to think that? 
The proposed answer is that God 
is ultimate; God is ultimate real- 
ity. But according to this way of 
thinking, we human beings are in- 
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capable of thinking about or hold- 
ing beliefs about ultimate reality... 
But is Kant right? Why think that 
we cant have a priori knowledge of 
what is real? Couldnt God create 
persons who were capable of that? 
It’s certainly hard to see why not. 
And might we not be creatures of 
just that sort? Again, it’s hard to 
see why not. Further, couldn't God 
create creatures who were capable 
of knowing important truths about 
God himself? And might we not be 
just such creatures? Once more, it’s 
hard to see why not. It’s hard to see 
much of a reason, here, for this mo- 
mentous suggestion that we can't so 
much as think about God at all... 
Further, there is something self-de- 
feating about this suggestion. If 
we cant think about God, then we 
can't think about him; and therefore 
cant make statements about him, 
including statements to the effect 
that we can’t think about him. The 
statement that we can’t think about 
God — the statement that God is 
such that we can’t think about him 
— is obviously a statement about 
God; if we can’t think about God, 
then we can’t say about him that we 
cant think about him... This view 
is self-defeating and undercuts itself. 


But I think you will agree with 
me, gentle reader, that all sorts of 
responses and apologetical tactics 
and strategies have been brought 
to bear by traditional Catholicism 
against the Kantian onslaught, ex- 
cept, that is, the obvious response; 
and that is that God can indeed be 
known, because we know, for in- 
stance, that he was male and not 
female. That he was yay tall and 
weighed somewhere between 150 
to 200 pounds (roughly speaking, 
you understand...); we know that 
he lived around two thousand years 
ago, and wanted us to live in such 
and such a way; and so on. And 
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why is that? Because — and again, 
you will forgive me if I continue to 
overstay my welcome — one cannot 
say that God is infinite and say even 
more than that (that he created 
both finitude and infinitude), and 
at the same time say that Jesus was 
God, that He was a man who was 
finite and bounded and embod- 
ied or incarnate, and go on to say 
that these two are one and the same 
and are identical with one another. 
And maintain that this is a position 
that accords perfectly with reason. 
It does not. One cannot be finite 
and infinite (and beyond infinite) 
at one and the same time. And if 
there is no such claim to perfect 
identity, then why all the insistence 
on the dogma of the trinity. In the 
spectrum of tanzih and tashbih (ag- 
nosticism and anthropomorphism), 
we believe that the Hindus have 
erred on the side of tanzih, believ- 
ing that the divine’s manifestation 
in the world is merely symbolic; 
and we believe that Christians have 
erred on the side of tashbih (anthro- 
pomorphism), believing that the 
divine’s manifestation in the world 
was incarnate; but we maintain that 
the correct position is the middle 
ground held by Shia Islam, which 
is that the divine’s manifestation in 
the world was epiphanic in the per- 
son of the prophets and the Imams, 
and to a lesser extent, the saints, 
and yes, even members of the clergy 
who live pure and sinless lives, have 
polished the mirrors of their hearts 
by their good deeds, and have thus 
drawn closer to God in spirit. And 
of course we also include the im- 
maculate exemplary models for the 
womenfolk of the world, the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary, and the Blessed 
Lady Fatema, unto both of whom 
be God’s peace and infinite bless- 
ings. 


IMAM ALI ON THE 
EXCLUSIVITY OF 
PROVIDENTIAL LORDSHIP 


And so now, let us go back to 
where we started, where, having 
posited philosophy as an error in 
itself, we proposed that it was per- 
haps the fact that the extant Chris- 
tian scripture was inadequate to 
the task of providing all of the nec- 
essary guidance one needs to have 
a stable simple non-philosophical 
creedal position that is understand- 
able to everyman (stable in the 
sense of its being invincible to phil- 
osophical sallies and other shocks 
to the system, so it does not have 
to reinvent itself every few decades 
to keep up with the latest trends in 
philosophy), and a clearly-defined 
model for orthopraxy. And why do 
we say this? Why, because if you 
had such a precious simple sacred 
creed and operating manual, there 
would be no need for you to entan- 
gle yourselves within the maze of 
philosophy! (To be sure, philoso- 
phy has been a bane in Islam, and 
even in Shi'a Islam (especially in 
the last century, where our greatest 
luminaries are stricken by its hyp- 
nosis to some extent or another); 
but certainly, I am glad to report, 
praise God, we have had no Vati- 
can II; and have other important 
feathers in our cap, such as the fact 
that we are fighting the occupier 
Zionist state and the many tenta- 
cles of the Pax Judaica hydra rather 
than supporting it with our endless 
tax dollars.) But the point is that 
prophets were sent with revelation 
in order to preclude the need for 
endless philosophizing, which in 
the final analysis is nothing more 
than a sophisticated way of spin- 
ning one’s wheels in mud where a 


perfectly good asphalt surface has 
been made available. 

And so, because our revelation- 
al bases were such that it allowed 
us this strong operating system 
whereby we are able to live in ac- 
cordance with God’s will, Imam 
Ali can make the following state- 
ment from a position of strength: 


[What?!] Did God reveal a religion 
[to mankind] that is imperfect and 
asked [man] for help in its comple- 
tion? Are [we to suppose that] they 
are partners with God such that 
they can determine [for themselves] 
whatsoever they desire [of the laws 
of religion] and [expect] God to 
be pleased with this?? Did God the 
Sublimely Exalted reveal a perfect 
religion, and that it was the [Most 
Noble] Prophet who failed proper- 
ly to promulgate it? Whereas God 
the Sublimely Exalted stated, [6:38] 
Not a single thing have We neglected 
in the Book. 


You see, Imam Ali can say this 
because the Islamic revelation (by 
which we mean the hadith report 
corpus as well as the Qoran) does 
provides humanity with every- 
thing it needs to orient oneself in 
the world mentally and to transact 
one’s life in accordance with God’s 
will. But if this “sturdy handhold” 
(al-orwat al-wosqa) is missing from 
the sacred bases of one’s religion 
(whose scripture, we will recall, 
is not even in the same language 
as that of its divine source), then 
one will necessarily have to turn 
to the next best thing, which is 
to label the Final Testament (i.e. 
the Qoran) a sort of continuation 
of Judaism written “in a language 
which lack[s] philosophical termi- 
nology for desert dwelling Bedou- 
ins.” Of course, the Qoran is noth- 
ing of the sort, the Qoran being 
primarily a collection of revelations 


about the attributes and essence 
of God and a book that provides 
previously unheard of insights 
into minute details of the world 
to come in the Hereafter. And the 
characterization of the Qoran as 
such is an unfortunate case of E. 
Michael Jones relying too much 
on and falling victim to Robert 
Riley’s take, which seems to follow 
the usual Orientalist clap-trap ver- 
sion of what Islam represents, and 
which is almost completely igno- 
rant of it. 





MODERNITY’S ABYSS OF 
NIHILISM 


So what’s the significance of all 
this? Why is so much ink expended 
on the question of whether God’s 
attributes and will can be known? 
Because if we deny the possibility 
that we can know God, and know 
what he wants of us, this lands us 
in the land of nihilism... as we 
will then deny the possibility of a 
communal existence that is to be 
carried out in accordance with the 
will of God, and this is because (1) 
His will would not be known ob- 
jectively, and (2) there would not 
be any rational basis for judgement 
based on criteria that can be uni- 
formly applied to everyone, and 
this would mean that there could 
be no Day of Judgement, which 
would in turn deny the possibility 
of any eternal reward or punish- 
ment, as there would be no judg- 
ment decision upon which to allo- 
cate such a reward or punishment. 

The absence of the possibility 
of knowing God’s will concerning 
how it is that He wants us to live in 
community means that there can- 
not ever be a clearly defined magis- 
terium which enjoys scholarly con- 
sensus, and this leads to nihilism. 


Scripture: nihil. Magisterium: ni- 
hil. Community consensus: nihil. 
Absolute basis of commonly-held 
morality: nihil. Confusion and lack 
of clarity, a la the demi-urge crypt: 
copiosa et magnam. Day of Judge- 
ment: nihil. Heaven and Hell: in- 
evitabili nihil. Thus the soul also 
ineluctably turns into nothing, to 
nihil, because the soul depends on 
all of these elements, and without 
them it cannot exist, it cannot exist 
ex nihilo, and will shrivel away and 
die in the moral vacuum of moder- 
nity, but not before having turned 
into a zombie, into the walking 
dead, roaming the streets of the 
capitals of the West. 

And so what is the alternative? 
It is the polity proposed by Imam 
Khomeini in his 1970 thesis J- 
lamic Governance (Velayat-e Fagih) 
which was implemented with the 
triumph of the Islamic Revolution. 
But that is a story for another day. 
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The Maze of Philosophy 


First of all, I would like to thank 
Blake Archer Williams for taking 
the time to read my article and 
then taking the time to comment 
on it. Our first discussion of the 
relationship between faith and rea- 
son took place in Tehran during 
a tour of the Shah’s former palace 
in February 2013. A light snow 
had fallen as we walked through 
the grounds, and Blake Archer 
Williams was waxing indignant 
because I had mentioned the an- 
ecdote about the burning of the 
library in Alexandria. When the 
Muslim conquerors arrived, they 
inquired about the books in the 
library. Since they had other lands 
to conquer, the Muslim invaders 
simplified what could have been a 
long and laborious discussion by 
proposing two alternatives and one 
solution to both: either the books 
in the library of Alexandria con- 
tradicted the Koran, in which case 
they were heretical and should be 
burned, or the books in the library 
of Alexandria repeated what was in 
the Koran, in which case they were 
superfluous and should be burned. 

Blake Archer Williams insist- 
ed that this discussion never took 
place. The library of Alexandria 
was, nonetheless, burned down 
more than once: twice by Roman 
conquerors and once in 642 AD 
when Alexandria was conquered 
by the Muslim Army of Amr ibn 
al-As. In his Historia Compendiosa 
Dynastiarum, the Syriac Christian 
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E. Michael Jones 


author Bar-Hebraeus (1226-1286), 
who was known in Arabic as Abul 
Faraj, describes an exchange about 
the books which concludes with 
the following advice to Amr: “if 
those books are in agreement 
with the Quran, we have no need 
of them; and if these are opposed 
the Quran, destroy them.” This 
story, we are told, was still in cir- 
culation among Copts in Egypt 
in the 1920s. Following the lead 
of Edward Gibbon, Blake Archer 
Williams rejected the authenticity 
of the anecdote, attributing it to 
Hegel. But even if the historical 
basis of the anecdote is in question, 
we're talking about something that 
has withstood the test of time be- 
cause of the essential truth which it 
conveyed. The anecdote may be an 
example of something that is not 
true literally but true in spite of 
that fact. “Non e vero,” the Italians 
say, “ma e ben trovato.” 

Proof of that fact is Blake Archer 
Williams's response to my article, 
which turns out to be a long de- 
fense of the Islamic version of sola 
scriptura, mixed in with various 
strains of modern and _post-mod- 
ern thought. At times Blake Ar- 
cher Williams sounds like Mar- 
tin Luther; at times he sounds 
like Jacques Derrida. The verdict, 
however, is identical to the one 
handed down by Amr ibn al-‘As. 
All knowledge is contained in the 
Koran. Philosophy is really a cryp- 
to-religion, which needs to be ex- 


posed as nothing more than impi- 
ous deception. At this point, Blake 
Archer Williams puts a match to 
the library of Alexandria and the 
philosophical tradition goes up 
in smoke with Blake Archer Wil- 
liams fanning the flames. “Revela- 
tion,” Blake Archer Williams tells 
us, “was revealed precisely for the 
purpose of precluding the need for 
speculative metaphysics in toto.” 
Revelation is, in other words, the 
antithesis of reason. God gave us 
scripture to save us from “floun- 
dering heedless in a flood of con- 
fusion.” 

Needless to say, this is not my 
position. Nor is it the position of 
the Catholic Church. Based on his 
response to my article, I know that 
Blake Archer Williams is aware 
that Pope John Paul II has written 
an Encyclical called “Fides et Ra- 
tio.” Unfortunately, its message es- 
capes him, either because he never 
read the encyclical he mentioned 
or because he was incapable of un- 
derstanding the distinctions that it 
made. Instead of seeing philosophy 
as the indispensable handmaid to 
theology, Blake Archer Williams 
sees it as her enemy. 

Like the Arabs of late antiquity, 
Blake Archer Williams has heard 
about this thing called philoso- 
phy, and it fills him with fear and 
loathing. Philosophy is “a maze,” as 
he puts it. Once you enter it, you 
can never find your way out again. 
Christianity, whose Scriptures got 


written in Greek, failed to under- 
stand that God created scripture to 
rescue us from “the maze of philos- 
ophy.” Christians got lost in this 
maze because, unlike the Koran: 

Christian scripture was inade- 
quate to the task of providing all of 
the necessary guidance one needs. . 
.. Why do we say this? Why, because 
if you had such a precious simple 
sacred creed and operating manual 
[i.e the Koran] there would be no 
need for you to entangle yourselves 
within the maze of philosophy!” . . 
. prophets were sent with revelation 
in order to preclude the need for end- 
less philosophizing, which in the fi- 
nal analysis is nothing more than a 
sophisticated way of spinning one’s 
wheels in mud where a perfectly 
good asphalt surface has been made 
available.. . . \slamic revelation (by 
which we mean the /adith report 
corpus as well as the Qoran) does 
provides humanity with every- 
thing it needs to orient oneself in 
the world mentally and to transact 
one’s life in accordance with God’s 
will. 

After making this point, Blake 
Archer Williams takes issue with 
my claim that “the Caliphs who 
inherited Mohammad’s_ empire 
were barely capable of keeping the 
warring tribes of Arabia in line... 
and even less capable of providing 
a political framework based on co- 
herent philosophical principles [as 
E. Michael Jones put it; my em- 
phasis}].” Or does he? It’s hard to 
tell because Blake Archer Williams 
goes on to say that “any such phil- 
osophical bases are, in the Qoranic 
view, ultimately anti-religious. And 
so, based on this understanding, 
the word Jogos would need to be 
understood as a (divine) amalgam 
of reason and revelation, with reve- 
lation playing the role of the trump 


card (although reason must first 
determine what is and is not reve- 
lation; but once that is determined, 
reason bows to it and plays a sup- 
porting role).” 

Blake Archer Williams then con- 
cludes that: 


when E. Michael Jones talks about 
St. John writing his Gospel in 
Greek and the consequent grafting 
of the message of the Christ onto 
the Greek philosophical tradition, 
he talks about this fact as if it is a 
good thing. But then he goes on to 
bemoan the modernist onslaught 
on the Aristotelian-Thomist edi- 
fice of the schoolmen as the official 
philosophical underpinnings of the 
Church as if that is a bad thing. This 


is a contradiction. 


A contradiction? Blake Archer 
Williams is saying that self-con- 
tradiction is a bad thing, but how 
does he know this? According to 
the Islamic version of sola scriptu- 
ra which he is proposing, it would 
have to come from the Koran. 
But where can the principle of 
non-contradiction be found in 
the Koran? Let’s take this line of 
reasoning a bit further. Can the 
principle of non-contradiction be 
found in Christian Scripture? No, 
it cannot. Is it possible to engage 
in discourse successfully without 
recourse to this principle? No, it 
is not. Therefore, we have to con- 
clude not only that this principle 
came from non-scriptural sources, 
but that it is necessary for all dis- 
course, including theological dis- 
course, even though it has not been 
derived from revelation. 

Scripture, in other words, can 
only function if it is embedded in 
logos, which is first of all speech, 
secondly, philosophy, and finally, 


when it manifests truths which sur- 


pass human reasoning, revelation. 
Faith cannot be the antithesis of 
reason, because faith is incompre- 
hensible without reason. To say 
that we can have theology without 
philosophy is like saying that we 
can have sacred scripture without 
language. Jesus Christ did not in- 
vent Aramaic or Greek, the two 
languages he spoke while on earth, 
any more than Mohammed invent- 
ed Arabic. Both spoke the languag- 
es which their respective cultures 
had bequeathed them and tried to 
make themselves understood in a 
language (and implicitly) a philos- 
ophy which was not of their own 
making, but without which their 
message would have remained not 
only incomprehensible but nonex- 
istent. Ultimately, there can be no 
contradiction between philosophy 
and theology because, ultimately, 
all logos comes from the mind of 
God, where there is no distinction 
between faith and reason. From 
God’s_ perspective, everything is 
just logos, because, as St. John re- 
minded us, Logos is God. 

Modern philosophy has been at 
war with the logos that is God for 
centuries. In waging this war, mod- 
ern philosophy contradicts its own 
heritage. Failure to understand this 
distinction leads Blake Archer Wil- 
liams to attack philosophy itself. 
Williams sees no discontinuity be- 
tween the tradition of orthos logos, 
which began with Anaxagoras and 
found its culmination in Scholas- 
ticism, and modern philosophy, 
which is the increasingly explicit 
rejection of that tradition. As a re- 
sult he rejects philosophy tout court 
and becomes willy nilly a nihilist. 


According to Williams: 


these philosophers were all wrong, 
of course. But wait. What am I say- 
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ing?? Philosophy itse/fis all wrong! 
You have to choose between philos- 
ophy and religion, as philosophy is a 
religion, is a way of seeing the world 
and a way of life based on that out- 
look, and any proposed solution 
that is rooted in that tradition will 
also indubitably be wrong, as it is 
founded on an approach that gives 
too wide a compass to reason, and 
does not provide any place at all for 
revealed truth, which should have 
pride of place in any outlook that 
is properly called religious. Thus, 
The History of Logos and the Logos 
of History, which is the title of the 
book which E. Michael Jones is pro- 
posing, “a book which will allow 
us to get beyond the philosophical 
roadblock known as the English 
ideology and get back to a truly uni- 
versal philosophy based on Logos,” 
is bound to be yet another entry 
into the ping-pong ding-dong vol- 
ley-fest otherwise known as West- 
ern Philosophy, and will not and 
cannot by definition be definitive, 
because once finality is claimed for 
something, once something is held 
as unfalsifiable, it exits the fold of 
critical thinking (based on pure rea- 
son alone). The point is, one cannot 
claim to be in possession of eternal 
truths (which I believe the Catholic 
Church certainly is, at least to some 
significant extent, its early history 
notwithstanding), and at the same 
time want to be part of a tradition 
whose presuppositions and meth- 
ods are antithetical to that special 
and central faculty of cognition we 
know as revelation, and which is a 
square peg which does not fit into 
the round hole of philosophy. One 
cannot, in other words, set up shop 
as a “philosophical religion,” and 
then limit what will and will not 
be acceptable as kosher (ok, halal) 
philosophizing, as did John Paul 
II's Fides et Ratio, which “sets out 
a charter for philosophy as an aid 
to understanding the faith, based 
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on the pre-suppositions made by 
St Thomas Aquinas for all philoso- 
phizing.” . . . So that is how deep 
the rabbit hole runs: the crisis of 
the Catholic Church, which, in its 
denial, it thinks of as the problem 
of modernity (or used to, until it 
embraced it), goes back way before 
the modern era, and back to the fact 
that the very scripture that it claims 
to represent the message of Jesus the 
son of Mary is not even in the lan- 
guage that the Christ spoke! This is 


not a trifling matter. 


No, it is not! If he had read Fi- 
des et Ratio, Blake Archer Williams 
would have learned that modern 
philosophy is the antithesis of the 
philosophy I am proposing because 
it has sundered the connection be- 
tween reason and truth, leaving 
man adrift in a sea of subjectivity: 


Sundered from that truth, individ- 
uals are at the mercy of caprice, and 
their state as person ends up being 
judged by pragmatic criteria based 
essentially upon experimental data, 
in the mistaken belief that technol- 
ogy must dominate all. It has hap- 
pened therefore that reason, rather 
than voicing the human orientation 
towards truth, has wilted under the 
weight of so much knowledge and 
little by little has lost the capacity 
to lift its gaze to the heights, not 
daring to rise to the truth of being. 
Abandoning the investigation of be- 
ing, modern philosophical research 
has concentrated instead upon hu- 
man knowing. Rather than make 
use of the human capacity to know 
the truth, modern philosophy has 
preferred to accentuate the ways in 
which this capacity is limited and 
conditioned. .. . With a false mod- 
esty, people rest content with partial 
and provisional truths, no longer 
seeking to ask radical questions 
about the meaning and ultimate 
foundation of human, personal and 


social existence. In short, the hope 
that philosophy might be able to 
provide definitive answers to these 
questions has dwindled. 


Because Williams condemns 
philosophy tout court, he makes 
no distinction between a philos- 
ophy which is the highest human 
expression of logos and a philoso- 
phy which is at war with logos and 
with itself as a result. So according 
to this view, “the whole modernist 
onslaught on that system,” i.e., the 
Scholastic development of the leg- 
acy of Plato and Aristotle, “from 
Descartes and Kant and Hegel to 
Locke and Hume, is part and par- 
cel of the critical philosophy which 
has its roots in and is the heritage 
of the philosophical tradition of 
the Greeks.” Like the Samaritan 
woman in the Gospel of St. John, 
who worships what she does not 
understand, Blake Archer Williams 
criticizes what he does not under- 
stand when he writes: 


Kant was right, of course, in his 
assertion that medieval and early 
modern thought had failed properly 
to question the appropriate limits of 
Auman reason and had become tan- 
gled up in interminable confusions 
as a result. But he was wrong in his 
conclusion that famously denied the 
capacity of reason to come to know 


God. 


If Kant is wrong when he denies 
that unaided reason can know God, 
then Blake Archer Williams and I 
are in agreement, and philosophy 
has some purpose after all. But if 
he agrees with my point, Blake Ar- 
cher Williams also agrees with the 
claim St. Paul makes in the Epistle 
to the Romans, namely, “Ever since 
God created the world his ever- 
lasting power and deity—however 
invisible—have been there for the 


mind to see in the things he has 
made. This is why such people are 
without excuse” (1:20-1). If this is 
the case, then Kant is wrong, and 
if Kant is wrong and reason can 
come to know God, then Blake Ar- 
cher Williams has just contradicted 
what he told us about the Koran as 
the only sure source of knowledge 
about God. 

But it’s difficult to tell because 
there is more than one Blake 
Archer Williams at work here, 
and one contradicts the other. 
The same Blake Archer Williams 
who is a fundamentalist when it 
comes to the Koran is a modern- 
ist when it comes to the history 
of western philosophy. Doffing 
his turban and replacing it with 
the tri-cornered hat of the En- 
lightenment revolutionary, Blake 
Archer Williams tells us that “the 
Magisterium became untenable as 
a result of the changes in human 
knowledge brought about by the 
scientific revolution and every- 
thing that followed in its wake. . 
. . As long as the teaching of the 
Church is tethered to philosophy 
and its creedal footing has philo- 
sophical rather than revealed bas- 
es, the Copernican shift that the 
Second Vatican Council inaugu- 
rated within the Church is justi- 
fied.” 

Let’s take a step back here for a 
moment. Why have I been using 
the word logos for years now? Is 
it to show off the fact that I stud- 
ied Greek? Yes! I mean, No! I use 
the term because it encompasses 
the entire spectrum of rationality 
in a way that “philosophy” does 
not. Philosophy is the highest ex- 
pression of natural reason, but it is 
based on all of logos’s lower forms 
including language itself. So to say 
that we don’t need logos is equiv- 


alent to saying that we don’t need 
language to express what we just 
said—in language, of course. 

So after saying that Kant was 
wrong when he “denied the ca- 
pacity of reason to come to know 
God,” Blake Archer Williams puts 
his turban back on and lashes out 
once again against philosophy, 
which he describes as: “the quick- 
silver that revelation was sent down 
from on high to preclude humani- 
ty from having to touch, for touch 
enough and we will surely become 
‘as mad as a hatter.” Because phi- 
losophy drives a man mad, any no- 
tion that there is such a thing as: 
“A coherent philosophical footing” 


is an oxymoron that is bested only 


but I do so because I believe I am 
in the company of friends. Cer- 
tainly I consider myself to be a 
friend of traditional Catholicism 
and of the Catholic as well as the 
Orthodox Churches (if not a friend 
of the former’s post-Vatican II in- 
carnation). 


Knowing that God can't con- 
tradict Himself we use reason to 
explain what seem like contradic- 
tions to the human mind. Again, 
the Muslim is handicapped in 
this regard because some Muslims 
believe that God can contradict 
Himself and that it is our job to 
worship him nonetheless. Mus- 
lims have had a hard time with 
self-contradiction ever since the 


Muslims have had a hard time with 
contradiction ever since the Caliph 


Tua) exes-tomllal-Merolalixelel(ololava Colcol tts 
on the ummah by force majeure. 


by the term “philosophical faith.” 
Philosophy is for those who have 
failed to attain to the certainty of 
faith: 


And so the solution is to recognize 
the need for a stability whose only 
basis can be revealed knowledge 
concerning the world beyond the 
ken of ordinary human perception. 

. nor can any person of good will 
who avers his allegiance to reason 
ignore the fact that the Gospels are 
full of internal contradictions, let 
alone the fact that they contradict 
each other on important points 
and are furthermore contradicted 
by what are uncontestable histori- 
cal facts. But I digress, and I apol- 
ogize if I have spoken too frankly; 





Caliph imposed nine contradicto- 
ry Korans on the ummah by force 
majeure. Ibn Rushd followed in 
this tradition when he said that 
both the Koran and Aristotle were 
right when it came to the eterni- 
ty of the world. So, yes, you are 
in the company of friends. I am a 
friend of Socrates too, but a great- 
er friend to the truth. So it’s my 
duty as a friend to point out the 
incoherence of your critique. 

The Catholic Church hammered 
out her understanding of the rela- 
tionship between faith and reason 
over centuries, and Pope John Paul 
I] reiterated and summarized those 
ideas when he issued the encyclical 
Fides et Ratio in 1998. 
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The First Vatican Council teach- 
es, then, that the truth attained by 
philosophy and the truth of Rev- 
elation are neither identical nor 
mutually exclusive: “There exists 
a twofold order of knowledge, 
distinct not only as regards their 
source, but also as regards their 
object. With regard to the source, 
because we know in one by natu- 
ral reason, in the other by divine 
faith. With regard to the ob- 
ject, because besides those things 
which natural reason can attain, 
there are proposed for our belief 
mysteries hidden in God which, 
unless they are divinely revealed, 
cannot be known”.? Based upon 
God’s testimony and enjoying the 
supernatural assistance of grace, 
faith is of an order other than 
philosophical knowledge which 
depends upon sense perception 
and experience and which ad- 
vances by the light of the intellect 
alone. Philosophy and the sciences 
function within the order of nat- 
ural reason; while faith, enlight- 
ened and guided by the Spirit, rec- 
ognizes in the message of salvation 
the “fullness of grace and truth” 
(cf. Jn 1:14) which God has willed 
to reveal in history and definitive- 
ly through his Son, Jesus Christ 
(cf. 1 Jn 5:9; Jn 5:31-32).' 

According to Fides et Ratio: 


Men and women have at their dis- 
posal an array of resources for gen- 
erating greater knowledge of truth 
so that their lives may be ever more 
human. Among these is philosophy, 
which is directly concerned with 
asking the question of life’s mean- 
ing and sketching an answer to it. 
Philosophy emerges, then, as one of 
noblest of human tasks. According 
to its Greek etymology, the term 
philosophy means “love of wis- 
dom.” Born and nurtured when the 
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human being first asked questions 
about the reason for things and 
their purpose, philosophy shows in 
different modes and forms that the 
desire for truth is part of human 
nature itself. It is an innate property 
of human reason to ask why things 
are as they are, even though the an- 
swers which gradually emerge are 
set within a horizon which reveals 
how the different human cultures 
are complementary. 


Philosophy is orthos Logos: 


Although times change and knowl- 
edge increases, it is possible to dis- 
cern a core of philosophical insight 
within the history of thought as a 
whole. Consider, for example, the 
principles of non-contradiction, fi- 
nality and causality, as well as the 
concept of the person as a free and 
intelligent subject, with the capacity 
to know God, truth and goodness. 
Consider as well certain fundamen- 
tal moral norms which are shared 
by all. These are among the indica- 
tions that, beyond different schools 
of thought, there exists a body of 
knowledge which may be judged 
a kind of spiritual heritage of hu- 
manity. It is as if we had come upon 
an implicit philosophy, as a result of 
which all feel that they possess these 
principles, albeit in a general and 
unreflective way. Precisely because 
it is shared in some measure by all, 
this knowledge should serve as a 
kind of reference-point for the dif- 
ferent philosophical schools. Once 
reason successfully intuits and for- 
mulates the first universal principles 
of being and correctly draws from 
them conclusions which are coher- 
ent both logically and ethically, then 
it may be called right reason or, as 
the ancients called it, orthds logos, 
recta ratio. 


Pope John Paul II goes even far- 
ther when he says: 


Without philosophy’s contribution, 
it would in fact be impossible to 
discuss theological issues such as, 
for example, the use of language 
to speak about God, the personal 
relations within the Trinity, God’s 
creative activity in the world, the 
relationship between God and man, 
or Christ’s identity as true God and 
true man. This is no less true of the 
different themes of moral theology, 
which employ concepts such as the 
moral law, conscience, freedom, 
personal responsibility and guilt, 
which are in part defined by philo- 
sophical ethics. 


Theology needs philosophy be- 


cause: 


Philosophy presents another stance 
worth noting when theology itself 
calls upon it. Theology in fact has 
always needed and still needs phi- 
losophy’s contribution. As a work of 
critical reason in the light of faith, 
theology presupposes and. requires 
in all its research a reason formed 
and educated to concept and ar- 
gument. Moreover, theology needs 
philosophy as a partner in dialogue 
in order to confirm the intelligibili- 
ty and universal truth of its claims. 
It was not by accident that the Fa- 
thers of the Church and the Medie- 
val theologians adopted non-Chris- 
tian philosophies. This historical 
fact confirms the value of philoso- 
phy’s autonomy, which remains un- 
impaired when theology calls upon 
it; but it shows as well the profound 
transformations which philosophy 
itself must undergo. 


Theologians who refuse the help 
of philosophy end up doing philos- 
ophy badly willy nilly: 


Were theologians to refuse the help 
of philosophy, they would run the 
risk of doing philosophy unwitting- 
ly and locking themselves within 


thought-structures poorly adapted 
to the understanding of faith. Were 
philosophers, for their part, to shun 
theology completely, they would 
be forced to master on their own 
the contents of Christian faith, as 
has been the case with some mod- 
ern philosophers. Either way, the 
grounding principles of autonomy 
which every science rightly wants 
guaranteed would be seriously 
threatened. 


is a_ historical 
the 


SUCCESS- 


What follows 
survey which documents 
Church’s increasingly 
ful attempt—from St. John and 
St. Paul to Scholastics like St. 
Thomas Aquinas—to reconcile 
faith and reason which at the 
same time underscores both the 
necessity and autonomy of both 
disciplines. St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, “affirms the human 
capacity for metaphysical enqui- 
ry.” Once that metaphysical foun- 
dation got laid, “The Acts of the 
Apostles provides evidence that 
Christian proclamation was en- 
gaged from the very first with 
the philosophical currents of the 
time.” The Church persevered in 
pursuing a deeper understanding 
of the relationship between faith 
and reason in spite of the state of 
corruption into which Greek phi- 
losophy had fallen at that time. 
Tertullian’s question: “What does 
Athens have in common with Je- 
rusalem? The Academy with the 
Church?” wasn’t the last word. St. 
Augustine’s City of God provided 
a synthesis of Hebrew and Greek 
thought that expanded the Greek 
notion of logos to include time 
and history and would define the 
Christian position for over a mil- 
lennium. Inspired by Augustine, 


the Church Fathers: 


welcomed reason which was open 
to the absolute, and they infused it 
with the richness drawn from Reve- 
lation. This was more than a meet- 
ing of cultures, with one culture 
perhaps succumbing to the fascina- 
tion of the other. It happened rather 
in the depths of human souls, and it 
was a meeting of creature and Cre- 
ator. Surpassing the goal towards 
which it unwittingly tended by dint 
of its nature, reason attained the 
supreme good and ultimate truth 
in the person of the Word made 
flesh. Faced with the various philos- 
ophies, the Fathers were not afraid 
to acknowledge those elements in 
them that were consonant with 
Revelation and those that were not. 
Recognition of the points of con- 
vergence did not blind them to the 
points of divergence. 


St. Thomas Aquinas confirmed 
the harmony between faith and 
reason which Augustine and the 
Church Fathers had posited. “Both 
the light of reason and the light of 
faith come from God, he argued; 
hence there can be no contradic- 
tion between them. . . .Faith there- 
fore has no fear of reason, but seeks 
it out and has trust in it. Just as 
grace builds on nature and brings it 
to fulfilment, so faith builds upon 
and perfects reason.” Unfortunate- 


ly: 


From the late Medieval period on- 
wards . . . the legitimate distinction 
between the two forms of learning 
became more and more a fateful 
separation. As a result of the exag- 
gerated rationalism of certain think- 
ers, positions grew more radical and 
there emerged eventually a philos- 
ophy which was separate from and 
absolutely independent of the con- 
tents of faith. Another of the many 
consequences of this separation was 
an ever deeper mistrust with regard 


to reason itself. In a spirit both 
skeptical and agnostic, some began 
to voice a general mistrust, which 
led some to focus more on faith and 
others to deny its rationality alto- 
gether. 


The result of this alienation be- 
tween faith and reason is fear. Man 
“is afraid of what he produces” 
because “some philosophers have 
abandoned the search for truth in 
itself and made their sole aim the 
attainment of a subjective certainty 
or a pragmatic sense of utility. This 
in turn has obscured the true dig- 
nity of reason, which is no longer 
equipped to know the truth and to 
seek the absolute.” The antidote to 
this alienation is not fideism; it is 
a return to the metaphysical tra- 
dition which the West abandoned 
centuries ago. Because “philoso- 
phy has the great responsibility of 
forming thought and culture,” it 
must “strive resolutely to recover 
its original vocation.” 

Williams seems to head in this 
direction when he argues: 


for placing reason in its rightful 
place as Islam has always seen it. 
As created beings, we are endowed 
with certain instincts, which lead us 
to seek shelter, food and water in re- 
sponse to our feelings of being vul- 
nerable to the elements, and to our 
feelings of hunger and thirst. Simi- 
larly, we are endowed with a sense of 
wonder and curiosity, which acts on 
another faculty which we are hard- 
wired with as part of our creaturely 
apparatus, namely, reason. We are 
predisposed to reason, and this pre- 
disposition in turn predisposes us to 
seek the causes for things so as to be 
able to place them in what we con- 
sider to be the “proper” sequence 
(based on this hard-wired predispo- 
sition which we all share and which 
is the ground of our common or ob- 
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jective or at least “inter-subjective” 
being and reality). This predisposi- 
tion to seeking the causes of things 
through the faculty of reason leads 
us to seeking not just the immediate 
or proximate causes, but to seeking 
the ultimate cause of things and the 
ultimate cause of everything, which 
we refer to as God. 


Okay, I could quibble over terms 
here, but in essence I agree. I would 
go farther and claim that reason is 
capable of not only “seeking” but 
knowing the ultimate cause of ev- 
erything, which we refer to as God. 
I said that in my article. If Blake 
Archer Williams had left it at that 
we could have made some progress. 
Unfortunately, he decided to tell us 
what he meant and in doing this 
got entangled in the tar baby of his 
own misunderstanding. Reason, he 
tells: 


operates by way of the association 
of concepts, which are discrete 
(separate, distinct) entities, which 
means that they are bounded, and 
that it tries to make sense of things 
by stringing these concepts in series 
in a way that makes sense logically 
and empirically (i.e. in a way that is 
not at variance with the observable 
world). But it also sees very clear- 
ly that the observable world is not 
bounded but infinite and, further- 
more, that it is indiscrete or contig- 
uous. 


The observable world is not in- 
finite. | have met many indiscrete 
people in my lifetime, but I have 
never met an indiscrete world, ob- 
servable or not. And by the way, 
contiguous to what? 

Reason therefore concludes that 
its own efficacy (or jurisdiction) is 
limited and therefore imperfect, 
and recognizes the fact that it is 
impossible for it (reason) alone to 
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comprehend the world as it is, and 
that because of its limited effica- 
cy or applicability, it reasons that 
another faculty of understanding 
that can process and comprehend a 
different kind of knowledge is re- 
quired for this. 

Williams at this point contra- 
dicts what he said about Kant and 
the mind being able to know God. 
He then says, “Reason is thus pre- 
disposed to and open to revelation, 
and recognizes and welcomes it 
when it sees it.” This is true, but 
it contradicts what he just said 
about philosophy as the antithesis 
of revelation. By the very fact that 
we are talking to each other about 
metaphysical topics, Blake Archer 
Williams and I are doing philoso- 
phy in a way that would be impos- 
sible if we confined ourselves to a 
sola scriptura account of either re- 
ligion’s scriptures. As it did in the 
West, when Luther gave birth to 
Nietzsche, whose father was a Lu- 
theran pastor, sola scriptura gives 
birth first to skepticism and then 
nihilism. Without philosophy, the 
only alternative to sola scriptura is 
nihilism. Pope John Paul I point- 
ed this out in Fides et Ratio when 
he wrote: 


As a result of the crisis of ratio- 
nalism, what has appeared final- 
ly is nihilism. As a philosophy of 
nothingness, it has a certain at- 
traction for people of our time. Its 
adherents claim that the search is 
an end in itself, without any hope 
or possibility of ever attaining the 
goal of truth. In the nihilist inter- 
pretation, life is no more than an 
occasion for sensations and experi- 
ences in which the ephemeral has 
pride of place. Nihilism is at the 
root of the widespread mentali- 
ty which claims that a definitive 
commitment should no longer be 


made, because everything is fleet- 
ing and provisional. 


Blake Archer Williams makes 


this point when he writes: 


The absence of the possibility of 
knowing God’s will concerning 
how it is that He wants us to live 
in community means that there 
cannot ever be a clearly defined 
magisterium which enjoys scholarly 
consensus, and this leads to nihil- 
ism. Scripture: nihil. Magisterium: 
nihil. Community consensus: nihil. 
Absolute basis of commonly-held 
morality: nihil. Confusion and lack 
of clarity, a la the demi-urge crypt: 
copiosa et magnam. Day of Judge- 
ment: nihil. Heaven and Hell: in- 
evitabili nihil. Thus the soul also 
ineluctably turns into nothing, to 
nihil, because the soul depends on 
all of these elements, and without 
them it cannot exist, it cannot exist 
ex nihilo, and will shrivel away and 
die in the moral vacuum of moder- 
nity, but not before having turned 
into a zombie, into the walking 
dead, roaming the streets of the cap- 


itals of the West. 


This is precisely the issue in 
countries like Iran and India. Fun- 
damentalism leads to nihilism. In 
the end, Blake Archer Williams 
recommends Islamic governance, 
specifically “the polity proposed by 
Imam Khomeini in his 1970 the- 
sis Islamic Governance (Velayat-e 
Fagih) which was implemented 
with the triumph of the Islamic 
Revolution,” but he does so with 
no indication that Imam Khomei- 
ni got the idea of the Velayat-e Faq- 
ih, or rule of the guardians from 
Al-Farabi, who got it in turn from 
Plato. Or the fact that the current 
Supreme Leader, in a speech I at- 
tended in Tehran in 2014 said that 
reason was needed to distinguish 


true Islam from ISIS its “Ameri- 
can” counterfeit. 

Fides et Ratio concludes by af- 
firming: 


a profound and indissoluble unity 
between the knowledge of reason 
and the knowledge of faith. The 
world and all that happens within 
it, including history and the fate of 
peoples, are realities to be observed, 
analysed and assessed with all the 
resources of reason, but without 
faith ever being foreign to the pro- 
cess. Faith intervenes not to abolish 
reason’s autonomy nor to reduce its 
scope for action, but solely to bring 
the human being to understand that 
in these events it is the God of Israel 
who acts. 


That God is Logos because, as St. 
John pointed out, Logos is God. 
Let me conclude by explaining 
what I am not proposing. I am not 
proposing a new religion which 
will replace either Islam or Cathol- 
icism. I am proposing a return to 
the metaphysical tradition of phi- 
losophy which began when Anax- 
agoras articulated the concept of 
Logos. This philosophy is both in- 
dependent of Christianity and yet 
at the same time completely conso- 
nant with it. For, as Pope John Paul 
II pointed out: “the Church cannot 
abandon what she has gained from 
her inculturation in the world of 
Greco-Latin thought. To reject 
this heritage would be to deny 
the providential plan of God who 
guides his Church down the paths 
of time and history.” What I am 
proposing is a philosophy rooted in 
that metaphysical tradition which 
is not only universal but manda- 
tory for all rational creatures. This 
philosophy is universal by its very 
nature. If the Persians were to im- 
plement it, as I have suggested, it 


could prove to be, not Islamic phi- 
losophy, but rather the resurrection 
of philosophy in the Islamic world. 
Pope John Paul II mentioned the 
applicability of this idea to India 
when he wrote: 

In India particularly, it is the 
duty of Christians now to draw 
from this rich heritage the elements 
compatible with their faith, in or- 
der to enrich Christian thought. In 
this work of discernment, which 
finds its inspiration in the Coun- 
cil’s Declaration Nostra Aetate, cer- 
tain criteria will have to be kept in 
mind. The first of these is the uni- 
versality of the human spirit, whose 
basic needs are the same in the 
most disparate cultures. The sec- 
ond, which derives from the first, 
is this: in engaging great cultures 
for the first time, the Church can- 
not abandon what she has gained 
from her inculturation in the world 
of Greco-Latin thought. To reject 
this heritage would be to deny 
the providential plan of God who 
guides his Church down the paths 
of time and history. This criterion 
is valid for the Church in every age, 
even for the Church of the future, 
who will judge herself enriched by 
all that comes from today’s engage- 
ment with Eastern cultures and will 
find in this inheritance fresh cues 
for fruitful dialogue with the cul- 
tures which will emerge as human- 
ity moves into the future. Thirdly, 
care will need to be taken lest, con- 
trary to the very nature of the hu- 
man spirit, the legitimate defense 
of the uniqueness and originality 
of Indian thought be confused with 
the idea that a particular cultural 
tradition should remain closed in 
its difference and affirm itself by 
opposing other traditions. 

The philosophy that I am pro- 


posing is something which would 


allow Indians to talk to each oth- 
er in a way which they now find 
impossible in light of the BJP’s at- 
tempt to force Hinduism on a pop- 
ulation that finds it intellectually 
indefensible. Like Pope John Paul 
I, I am insisting on a return to the 
metaphysical tradition because, in 
his words, 

Metaphysics thus plays an essen- 
tial role of mediation in theologi- 
cal research. A theology without 
a metaphysical horizon could not 
move beyond an analysis of re- 
ligious experience, nor would it 
allow the intellectus fidei to give a 
coherent account of the universal 
and transcendent value of revealed 
truth. . . . IfI insist so strongly on 
the metaphysical element, it is be- 
cause I am convinced that it is the 
path to be taken in order to move 
beyond the crisis pervading large 
sectors of philosophy at the mo- 
ment, and thus to correct certain 
mistaken modes of behavior now 
widespread in our society. 

The world needs a metaphysical 
structure to give meaning to phe- 
nomena like the internet, face- 
book, and English as the world’s 
lingua franca because metaphys- 
ics is “the only ground for under- 
standing and dialogue with those 
who do not share our faith” and 
the only thing which can “provide 
a potent underpinning for the true 
and planetary ethics which the 


world now needs.” 





(ENDNOTES) 


1 http://w2.vatican.va/content/ 





john-paul-ii/en/encyclicals/documents/ 
hf_jp-ii_enc_14091998_fides-et-ratio. 
html, para. 9. 
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The End of Desire 


INTRODUCTION 


Advertisers, along with Las Ve- 
gas odds makers, possess a Solo- 
mon-like understanding of their 
target audience. With remarkable 
precision they parse the buying 
public into pertinent demographic 
groups, according to a series of age 
ranges: 18-25, 18-34, 18-49, and 
18-54. The oldest of these cut-off 
dates is of particular significance, 
as we ourselves came to realize 
some years back. It’s more-or-less 
the time in a man’s life when his 
body slowly transforms itself into 
a testosterone-free zone. ‘The ar- 
rival of this physical change came 
as a complete surprise, even though 
its a matter of public record, and 
the object of prevalent marketing 
campaigns for certain pharmaceu- 
ticals designed to reverse the con- 
dition. A defining characteristic of 
this loss we rarely hear discussed is 
the way one is no longer motivat- 
ed by the same things, the things 
everyone else is still motivated by. 
This leaves one feeling a bit cut 
off from the herd, as it were. The 
noisy and bustling world continues 
all around, but little-by-little one 
no longer feels part of the action. 

The image that comes to mind 
is a sailor of antiquity passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules, 
leaving the known world of the 
Mediterranean Sea and_ heading 
out into the vast unchartered wa- 
ters of the Atlantic Ocean. It can 
be rather daunting, playing havoc 
with the reliable coordinates that 
defined one’s identity for so long, 
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and one’s sense of place in the 
world. 

On the other hand, if one has 
been blessed with a reflective or 
contemplative bent, and had the 
example of committed father who 
lived through this physical transi- 
tion (without saying a word to any 
of us, of course), this loss can pro- 
vide the opportunity to consider 
the behavior of the herd with a de- 
tached, objective perspective. And 
this detachment, this objectivity, 
can become the beginning of wis- 
dom. 

Needless to say, one of the first 
things to present itself for consid- 
eration after all that God-given 
testosterone is no longer cours- 
ing through one’s veins is what 
might not-so-euphemistically be 
described as a lack of desire and 
drive. In addition to its most 
obvious physical manifestation 
(to which we will return in a mo- 
ment), there is also a pronounced 
lack of interest in buying things. 
One sees for perhaps the first time 
how one’s life has been spent in a 
rather mindless pursuit of the next 
big purchase, skillfully manipulat- 
ed, as it turns out, by those savvy 
advertisers. To what end was all 
that wonderful desire we were so 
enamored of directed? It’s hard 
not to conclude that the youthful 
pursuit of purchasing power was a 
less than edifying use of one’s pre- 
cious time. How did the whole of 
American society ever come to be 
organized around this principle of 
non-stop, conspicuous consump- 
tion in the first place? 


It turns out that it was designed 
to be this way. As the late Cath- 
olic philosopher Michael Novak 
tells us: “...the Founders deter- 
mined that a republic cannot be 
built upon the clerical (priestly) 
class; nor upon the aristocracy and 
military (whose interests in “honor 
caused so many rivalries and con- 
testations); but upon a far humbler 
and typically more despised class, 
those engaging in commerce. They 
opted for what they called ‘a com- 
metcial republic.” 

The above quote comes from an 
opinion piece entitled Firm Foun- 
dations: Democracy, Capitalism 
and Morality, which appeared in 
The Wall Street Journal on Decem- 
ber 27, 1994, and was excerpted in 
the same newspaper on February 
18, 2017, the day after Mr. Novak 
died. 

Using “commerce” as an orga- 
nizing principle of society is a hall- 
mark of modernity, and did not 
originate with the American Exper- 
iment. But what was used before 
commercial exchange ascended 
to such prominence? As Mr. No- 
vak himself alludes, the previous 
organizing principle had nothing 
whatsoever to do with commerce: 
it centered on promoting a life of 
virtue and excellence, regardless of 
one’s material station in life. In the 
old Christian tradition, long ago 
eclipsed by the modern tradition, 
securing eternal salvation was the 
goal of one’s earthy activity. How- 
ever imperfect they may now seem 
according to our lights, the Cath- 
olic monarchies of medieval Eu- 


rope at least had this much 
right. 

Eternal salvation was the 
precious idea Mr. Novak's 
dreaded “priestly class” de- 
voted their lives to sharing 
with the unwashed multi- 
tudes condemned to living 
a poor, meager existence 
back in the bad old days. 
(At least it was the life’s 
work for those among the 
clergy who were able to 
ward off the temptation 
of various forms of world- 
ly corruption, a problem then as 
now.) 

When pondering such absolutes, 
the obvious question that arises is 
“why can’t we have both?” Why 
cant we have an improvement in 
our material circumstance and a 
life of virtue and excellence? Ac- 


ety, we are not arguing in favor of 
virtue and excellence, and against 
an increase in material well-be- 
ing. And neither is the Catholic 
Church. Although the Christian 
tradition has always valued as- 
ceticism, it has also always recog- 
nized that most people are called 
to worldly lives rather than lives 


We continue to indulge ourselves in 


the material realm far beyond the 
mere satiation of hardship. 





complishing this synthesis has been 
both the promise and the challenge 
of the modern age. It is precisely 
the question the American Exper- 
iment has answered in the affr- 
mative, according to Michael No- 
vak and all who have taken up his 
mantle. Our point here is not that 
the two are forever irreconcilable. 
Our point is to show that Ameri- 
cas system of democratic capital- 
ism is a long way from being the 
successful fusion of our political, 
economic, and moral-cultural sys- 
tems that Mr. Novak claims it is. 
In questioning “commerce” as a 
valid organizing principle of soci- 


of renunciation. And it recog- 
nizes material flourishing as a de- 
sirable feature of such lives. The 
key point from the perspective 
of Catholic anthropology is that 
material things are merely an “in- 
strumental” good. Our desire for 
them should be measured by the 
ends the material goods are meant 
to serve. 

This is where modernity and 
the American Experiment veer off 
course. Both have seen fit to dis- 
card two thousand years of Cath- 
olic anthropology regarding such 
basics as the inherent dignity of 
human beings created in God’s 





image. In the process, both have 
rewritten the definition of what 
constitutes legitimate human flour- 
ishing. Our “commercial republic” 
treats money and material things 
as a “higher” good - meaning an 
end in themselves - rather than as 
an instrumental good. Mr. No- 
vak’s ground-breaking thesis gives 
short shrift to fallen human nature. 
Our having desires not ordered to 
reason leads to desiring materi- 
al things in a disordered way. At 
this stage in our history, it may be 
asserted without risking a whiff of 
controversy that we Americans spe- 
cialize in desiring material things 
in a disordered way. 

There is a story to be found in 
Max Weber's Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism (1905) 
that illustrates the difference be- 
tween the two organizing princi- 
ples being presented for our con- 
sideration: modern-day commerce 
versus medieval virtue. Mr. Weber 
notes a common problem “indus- 
trialists” (i.e., Protestants) faced 
when employing “pre-capitalist” 
(ie., Catholic) laborers. Agricul- 
tural entrepreneurs would try to 
encourage additional time spent 
harvesting by offering a higher 
wage, with the expectation that la- 
borers would see time spent work- 
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ing as more valuable, and so engage 
in it longer. However in pre-capi- 
talist societies, this often result- 
ed in laborers spending less time 
harvesting. ‘These laborers judged 
that with a higher wage they could 
meet their basic needs while spend- 
ing less time working, thereby giv- 
ing themselves more leisure. The 
very leisure that philosopher Josef 
Pieper would later identify as “the 
basis of culture.” 

As the secular has replaced the 
sacred, the cultivation of virtue 
and excellence as a measure of hu- 
man flourishing has been set aside 
for a tangible, data-driven increase 
in the material circumstance of 
as many of the previously dispos- 


litical/economic order known as 
the American Experiment as the 
perfect embodiment of the “com- 
mercial society” that addresses the 
most immediate needs of the wid- 
est possible number. While giving 
what amounts to some passing lip 
service to the transcendent nature 
of man, they have embraced free 
market, unrestrained capitalism 
as the magic bullet that “makes it 
possible for the vast majority of 
the poor to break out of the pris- 
on of poverty; to find opportunity; 
to discover full scope for their own 
personal economic initiative,” as 
Mr. Novak went on to espouse in 
the same WSJ piece from Decem- 


ber 1994. 


This particular defense of unfettered 


capitalism has many holes in it. 





sessed as possible. While access 
to clean, running water and a 
safe, dry abode are worthy aims all 
should enjoy as their due, most of 
us in the West passed those rudi- 
mentary milestones long ago. Yet 
we continue to indulge ourselves in 
the material realm far beyond the 
mere satiation of hardship, as if we 
are all drunken sailors on leave in 
some far off port of call. 

The tenured economists who 
draw their sustenance from the 
academy, along with a wave of 
conservative-libertarian  Catho- 
lic think-tankers like the recently 
departed Mr. Novak, who have 
sprouted up like weeds in the last 
several decades, do not see things 
this way. They have devoted them- 
selves to the promotion of the po- 
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Novak once wrote that “it has 
never been difficult for me to iden- 
tity with the poor. I was born 
among them.” As anyone famil- 
iar with his biographical sketch 
is aware, his formative years were 
spent in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
a hardscrabble landscape of steel 
mills and steep green hills. For 
all his supposed blue-collar street 
cred, however, his professional 
thapsodizing about capitalism be- 
ing based on liberty, individual 
worth and Judeo-Christian prin- 
ciples simply ignores the reality of 
“working America.” ‘That forlorn 
country is today a land where find- 
ing “opportunity” and discovering 
“the full scope of one’s personal 
economic initiative” is difficult to 
come by. Job security is non-exis- 


tent, and wages are capped - when 
not relentlessly cut - so that profits 
for the entrepreneurial and inves- 
tor classes can continue to grow. 

The prima facie evidence rou- 
tinely cited by the conservative-lib- 
ertarian research foundations in 
favor of the economic status quo 
is data regarding household con- 
sumption, which is put forth as a 
reliable indicator of human flour- 
ishing. This might be called the 
“consumer paradise” defense of 
our present form of Darwinian 
capitalism. It is beautifully en- 
capsulated in a 2015 book enti- 
tled Popular Economics: What the 
Rolling Stones, Downton Abbey, 
and Lebron James Can Teach You 
About Economics, written by John 
Tamny. Mr. Tamny is an editor 
with Forbes magazine, and also the 
editor of RealClearMarkets.com, 
and his contribution to the discus- 
sion is the observation that when 
the wealth gap widens, the lifestyle 
gap shrinks. And this is a very 
good thing. In fact, it is the most 
important thing, the only measure 
we need concern ourselves with in 
evaluating whether a given society, 
and the particular implementation 
of a given economic system, is in 
fact living up to its responsibility of 
promoting the common good and 
improving the social order. 

Tamny sees monopoly profits as 
nothing less than a social blessing, 
because they “signal to the am- 
bitious the wealth they can earn 
by entering previously unknown 
markets. Income inequality in a 
capitalist system is truly beautiful, 
because it provides incentive for 
creative people to gamble on new 
ideas, and it turns luxuries into 
common goods.” As proof of this 
cheerful logic, we are informed that 
since the year 2000 the price of a 


50-inch plasma television has fall- 
en from $20,000.00 to $500.00. 
And who doesnt need a 50-inch 
plasma television? 

As one might expect, from the 
perspective of Catholic social 
thought on economics, this par- 
ticular defense of unfettered cap- 
italism, and of our pluralist form 
of democracy within which this 
system thrives, has many obvious 
holes in it. Where Tamny sees 
“creative people looking to gam- 
ble on new ideas,” some of us see 
mercenaries on the prowl for how 
best to make their next buck, em- 
ploying the well-known aphorism 
“a sucker is born every minute.” 
That the general public has been 
brain-washed into purchasing an 
endless stream of worthless con- 
sumer goods is nothing less than 
a tribute to the social engineering 
that has been visited upon us, start- 
ing in the first decades of the 20th 
century, then perfected through 
the all-pervasive medium of televi- 
sion - and now hand-held devices 
- under the guise of harmless info- 
tainment. It is not, as Mr. Tamny 
would have us believe, a sign that 
all is right in the heartland. 

The view of American democra- 
cy and free market capitalism being 
mutually supportive of the highest 
possible aims of mankind was the 
late Mr. Novak’s unique calling 
card, and has been taken up by a 
cadre of think tank fellows who 
have followed in his wake. De- 
fending this view has produced 
some awkward analysis, at least 
from the perspective of Catholic 
anthropology. In the same WSJ 
piece of December 1994, Mr. No- 


vak claims: 


Another service provided by capi- 
talism to democracy is less well un- 


derstood. The founders of the U.S. 
understood it very clearly however 
... Envy, it turns out, is the most 
destructive social passion - more so 
than hatred, which is at least vis- 
ible and universally recognized as 
evil. Envy seldom operates under 
its own name; it chooses a lovelier 
name to hide behind, and it works 
like a deadly invisible gas. In previ- 
ous republics, it has set class against 
class, sections of cities against oth- 
er sections, leading family against 
leading family. For this reason, the 
early Americans stood against divi- 
sion (“divided we fall”) and sought 
ways to neutralize envy. 


Here Mr. Novak is channeling 
The Federalist, a compilation of es- 
says written by a trio of our most 


of talent inevitably yield an un- 
equal distribution of property, the 
“most common and durable form 
of faction.” 

There are two ways to extinguish 
factions. ‘The first is to extinguish 
the liberty they require to operate. 
The second is to impose a unifor- 
mity of interest on citizens. Some 
collectivists have actually exper- 
imented with these expedients, 
which is why the pages of socialist 
enterprise are so full of bloodshed 
and misery. 

James Madison sees “factions” - 
differing interests being promoted 
by different groups - as “sown in 
the nature of man.” Eliminating 
the causes of factions offers a cure 
that is far worse than the disease. 


Catholic thought provides a 


completely different take on this thorny 
subject. 


esteemed Founders: James Mad- 
ison, Alexander Hamilton, and 
John Jay. In an opinion piece that 
appeared in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal on September 10, 2016, Rog- 
er Kimball, publisher of the New 
Criterion, draws our attention to 
these essays, and how they grap- 
ple with two political/economic 
problems simultaneously: The po- 
tential for tyranny by the majority, 
and the potential of federal power 
to infringe on individual liberty. 
According to Mr. Kimball in the 
WSJ: 

Madison’s central insight was 
that power had to be dispersed and 
decentralized if it was to serve lib- 
erty and control “faction.” Free- 
dom and the unequal distribution 





If protecting both liberty and mi- 
nority rights are your goal, then 
the task of government is to con- 
trol the effect of faction. 

In Federalist 51, a companion 
to Federalist 10, Madison elabo- 
rates this idea of balancing inter- 
est-against-interest to remedy "the 
defect of better motives.” Clashing 
interests would not be stymied but 
balanced against one another. If 
men were angels, Madison notes, 
government would be unnecessary. 
But in framing government “which 
is to be administered by men over 
men,” the great difficulty lies in 
this: you must first enable the gov- 
ernment to control the governed; 
and in the next place oblige it to 
control itself. 
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As we know, Catholic thought 
provides a completely different 
take on this thorny subject. In 
a prior age we may not have had 
two nickels to rub together, but 
we were nevertheless instructed to 
address our fallen nature and con- 
trol the “defect of better motives,” 
by focusing on our responsibilities 
- to our spouse, our immediate 
family, and to whatever commu- 
nity of neighbors or townsfolk we 
may find ourselves in contact with. 
This sense of personal responsibil- 
ity served to improve the common 
good and promote social order. 
The age of democratic pluralism 
ushered in a pre-occupation with 
individual rights, with individual 
liberty, and with what The Fed- 
eralist describes as an “absence of 
obstacles.” But how to keep each 
citizen’s self-defined sense of per- 
sonal liberty from becoming its 
own form of tyranny, culminat- 
ing in the tyranny of the majority? 
This, of course, is the underlying 
problem with any pluralistic de- 
mocracy that bases itself on reli- 
gious freedom and economic free- 
dom, those twin brothers of moral 
anarchy. 

Lest we forget, the ideal form 
of government from the Catholic 
perspective is a “confessional state” 
that seeks to suppress religious er- 
ror and promote the practice of the 
one, true faith. In the formulation 
of Leo XIII (1810-1903), govern- 
ment should seek to promote the 
common good, and eternal life is 
good for man. Therefore the State 
has an obligation to maintain con- 
ditions possible for the pursuit of 
eternal life. That means some form 
of protection for religion in gen- 
eral, and for the Catholic Church 
more specifically. Ideally, it means 
some prudential State restriction of 
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the public expression of non-Cath- 
olic faith. 

Embracing the new moral para- 
digm established by the American 
Experiment, and walking away 
from a Catholic understanding on 
the matter, Mr. Novak observes 
in his 1994 WSJ piece that, “...in 
combination, capitalism, democ- 
racy, and pluralism are more pro- 
tective of the rights, opportunities, 
and conscience of ordinary citizens 
(all citizens) than any known alter- 
native.” 

This substitution of America’s 
founding principles for established 
Catholic anthropology is the crux 
of the issue before us today. In 
championing democratic pluralism, 
we have been taught to think of 
our founders as modern-day saints, 
staunch Christian gentlemen who 
fought a heroic battle against tyran- 
ny, and forged a new republic based 
on the cherished principles of indi- 
vidual freedom and the pursuit of 
happiness. The modern, anti-dog- 
matic brew they concocted was in- 
tended to magically harness itself to 
the common good through what 
they euphemistically described as 
“ordered liberty.” 

In reality our revolutionary he- 
roes were just a renegade bunch of 
rich white guys, or in some cases, 
not-so-rich ideological firebrands. 
They deftly deployed quasi-reli- 
gious language in their proclama- 
tions, which exploited the genuine 
religiosity of ordinary people, and 
helped garner popular support for 
their cause. In all cases they were 
products of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation or worse, the Enlight- 
enment. ‘Their various strains of 
apostasy forced them into rein- 
venting the wheel when it came to 
this new political/economic assem- 
bly of states (the word “nation” was 


not part of their vocabulary), since 
they rejected Catholic teaching as 
it pertains to the proper form and 
role of government. 

Taking the secular combination 
of capitalism, democracy, and plu- 
ralism to be the epitome of respon- 
sible statecraft is not something the 
late Michael Novak conjured out 
of thin air, all by himself. But with 
The Spirit of Democratic Capital- 
ism, first published in 1982 when 
he was a mere pup of 49, Mr. No- 
vak did make an impressive case 
for this odd amalgamation being 
worthy of acceptance by all serious 
Catholics as the best possible oper- 
ating system for a good and social- 
ly responsible life. 

While Mr. Novak and his many 
acolytes provide polemical cover 
for our present economic free-for- 
all, there are some voices in the 
wilderness who are still trying to 
espouse an authentically Catholic 
take on economic behavior. In its 
“Reflections on The Vocation of the 
Business Leader” (2012), the Pon- 
tifical Council for Justice and Peace 
articulates some core principles for 
those engaged in the contemporary 
economic and financial world: 


Meeting the needs of the world with 
goods that are truly good and that 
truly serve. 

Without forgetting, in that spirit of 
solidarity, the needs of the poor and 
the vulnerable. 

Or the principle of organizing work 
within enterprises in ways that re- 
spect human dignity, through the 
principle of subsidiarity, which fos- 
ters a spirit of initiative and increas- 
es the competence of the employees 
who are thereby considered “co-en- 
trepreneurs.” 

And, finally, also not forgetting the 
principle of the sustainable creation 
of wealth, and a just distribution 


of that wealth among the various 
stakeholders who played a role in its 
creation. 


If only the good Catholics who 
staff the ivory tower oasis repre- 
sented by the likes of the Acton 
Institute, the American Enterprise 
Institute, and the Heritage Foun- 
dation - lavishly funded conser- 
vative-libertarian think tanks that 
showered praise upon Michael 
Novak’s work and legacy on the oc- 
casion of his passing - would read 
and study and seek to implement 
the above passage. 

One also senses that the vision of 
economic life put forth by an inde- 
pendent author such as John Tam- 
ny is not quite as expansive as that 
of the Pontifical Council of Justice 
and Peace. As when Mr. Tamny of- 
fers in his latest book, Popular Eco- 
nomics, the happy example of our 
inexpensive appliances and apparel 
and other stuff that is made cheap- 
ly by Chinese workers whose dai- 
ly wage equals what an American 
spends on a Starbucks latte. This, 
Tamny tells us, enlarges Americans’ 
disposable income. And increasing 
disposable income, as we have all 
been dutifully taught, is the uni- 
lateral objective that justifies our 
present economic system. It is the 
principle that renders any excesses 
that may accrue as inconsequen- 
tial, and any inequalities that may 
result as just so much collateral 
damage. 

In the March 26, 2015 edition of 
The Wanderer, a venerable Cath- 
olic newsweekly that prides itself 
on being both religiously ortho- 
dox and politically conservative, 
correspondent John Young adopts 
many of the same utilitarian falla- 
cies expressed by John Tamny. Mr. 
Young cites a passage from Leo 


XIII’s famous encyclical Rerum 
Novarum (1891), but the context 
in which he does so seems to im- 
ply, as has become the fashion, that 
Leo XIII’s concerns no longer ap- 
ply to our modern-day version of 
capitalism. Mr. Young seems to 
be saying “working men” are no 
longer “surrendered, isolated, and 
helpless, to the hard-heartedness 
of employers and the greed of un- 
checked competition. This mis- 
chief has been increased by rapa- 
cious usury” (n.3). 

Mr. Young tells us the “price sys- 
tem” should coordinate econom- 
ic activities, distributing benefits 
equally. He acknowledges that 
for this oft-promoted guideline to 
function properly, “a strong moral 
framework, with an appreciation 
of the natural moral law and the 
dignity of each person” is a vital re- 
quirement. Then comes the kicker, 
when Mr. Young admits, “we are a 
long where from there.” Yes, Mr. 
Young, we are indeed a long way 
from there. And, one might add, 
what of the ancient Catholic com- 
plaint against “rapacious usury?” 
Has it, too, become less rapacious, 
since Leo XIII put pen to paper? 

Still John Young persists: “Even 
in our present imperfectly func- 
tioning economies, chaos is avoid- 
ed through the price system.” 
Prices, says Mr. Young, echoing 
Ludwig von Mises and Milton 
Friedman and the conservative-lib- 
ertarian think tanks that dominate 
conservative Catholic thought re- 
garding economics, “transmit in- 
formation, provide incentives, and 
distribute income.” All of which 
sounds very neat and tidy. The 
only problem with this scientific 
approach, we would suggest, is the 
way it fails to take the needs of real 
human beings into account. 


Unemployment and underem- 
ployment is nothing more than a 
course correction to the academ- 
ics and policy wonks fortunate 
enough to live their professional 
lives above the fray. Or who are 
striving to one day arrive at that 
hallowed ground by virtue of their 
advocacy. 

Under the heading “prices dis- 
tribute incomes,” John Young in- 
forms us: “The price one receives 
is one’s income, whether as a wage 
or return on an investment. In a 
truly free market people whose re- 
turn is too low will look elsewhere 
- whether for another job or an- 
other investment, while consumers 
will shop elsewhere when a firm 
charges too much.” 

One has just a few questions for 
Mr. Young, et al. When Amazon 
unfurls a market plan that involves 
undercutting all legitimate brick- 
and-mortar stores, and manages 
to attract wave after wave of Wall 
Street funding, even though their 
business model has yet to turn a 
profit, is this an example the brick- 
and-mortar stores are “charging 
too much?” And perhaps a little 
closer to home, on the subject of 
an appropriate course of action 
when one’s wage is too low - has 
Mr. Young tried looking for anoth- 
er job recently? 

There is a chorus that has been 
chanting the benefits of a “tru- 
ly free market” for going on sev- 
eral centuries now. ‘That certain 
Catholics have joined this chorus 
in the wake of Vatican II (1962- 
1965) is a most unfortunate de- 
velopment. It is Michael Novak's 
celebrated 1982 effort, The Spirit 
of Democratic Capitalism, that 
has been responsible for leading 
so-called conservative Catholics in 
the wrong direction, away from the 
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papal encyclicals, while purporting 
to properly “interpret” those encyc- 
licals for what he and others claim 
is our uniquely American circum- 
stance. The economic obfuscation 
has been gaining momentum ever 
since. The theoretical merits of a 
“truly free market” are, sadly, noth- 
ing more than an Enlightenment 
illusion. At what point, one might 


us to point out we do not believe 
God-given testosterone is the prob- 
lem. It is, after all, responsible for 
the vital energy behind all sorts of 
creative and productive enterprises: 
inventing things, building things, 
organizing things, improving the 
function of things, etc. Rather it 
is the nefarious, man-made manip- 
ulation of testosterone to which 


Adjusting to this unexpected turn 


of events has been known to affect 
different men in different ways. 





ask, do we stop “aiming for full 
freedom,” and start dealing with 
the reality in front of us? 

If the current crop of enthusias- 
tic free market advocates can ever 
manage to wean themselves off 
the academic/research foundation 
dole, and start consulting Catho- 
lic texts instead of libertarian ones, 
perhaps some semblance of pru- 
dential judgement will eventually 
kick in, as they slowly advance into 
old age, and the limelight begins to 
fade. 

That’s what it took for this cor- 
respondent to finally wake up. In 
our case it was the complete disap- 
pearance of testosterone that yield- 
ed a new-found perspective. The 
evidence was everywhere before our 
eyes, but we were too busy improv- 
ing our material status and buying 
stuff to notice. Not wanting to 
leave the wrong impression, allow 
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we wish to object. But the natural 
late-in-life diminishing of physical 
desire that claims us all eventually, 
whether we want it to or not, can 
be the very thing that allows those 
of us with a reflective or contem- 
plative bent to look back and see 
the error of our ways. And begin 
to ponder the error of our country’s 
ways. 

This puts one in mind of the 
complaint often heard about the 
Catholic clergy when it comes to 
their daring to offer advice on sexu- 
al ethics and sexual behavior: Why 
should we listen to a bunch of cel- 
ibate old (and not-so-old) men tell 
us how we are supposed to act? 
What could they possibly know 
about human sexuality, since they 
have bowed out of that particular 
arena of their own volition? What 
a surprise to learn it is only after 
recusing oneself from active partic- 


ipation in the heat of the moment 
that one can have any perspective 
on the matter, and appreciate and 
speak to the intended compli- 
mentary of the two sexes. In oth- 
er words, it is only after arriving at 
and accepting celibacy that one can 
approach the subject of sexual mo- 
rality with a clear mind. 

On a personal level, the loss of 
physical desire most men experi- 
ence in mid-life often results in the 
startling realization one has been 
sharing living quarters with a cra- 
zy person for the last thirty some 
odd years. But the crazy person 
in question just happens to be the 
mother of your children, who serve 
as irrefutable evidence the two of 
you were once on speaking terms. 
The caustic presence who eyes you 
warily is also possibly the last soul 
on the planet who would put up 
with you at this point. Adjusting 
to this unexpected turn of events 
has been known to affect different 
men in different ways. 

Some turn bitter, and curse their 
fate. Others experience a renewed 
and deepened sense of gratitude. 
Specifically for one’s lunatic room- 
mate, but also for the many oth- 
er lesser blessings God has seen 
fit to bestow in the course of this 
haphazard existence. Such grati- 
tude expresses itself most readily 
as a somewhat higher degree of pa- 
tience with the world at large. At 
least that part of the world that lies 
outside the confines of work, and 
outside the harsh machinations of 
our present, dog-eat-dog economic 
eco-system. 


Riots on Campus in India: 
Why Students Can't Talk to Each Other 


By Ravender Bains 


INDIA AT WAR WITH HERSELF 


In Delhi during the course of February 2017 the big 
news story concerned the conflict between two student 
factions. The ‘secularists’, a loose alliance of left leaning 
students whose ‘home turf’ is Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity (JNU) in south Delhi had taken on the Hindu na- 
tionalists based in the north 
of city at the University of | 
Delhi (DU). These are two 
of India’s most high profile 


universities. The students 
from them will go into the 
media, business, academe, 


and government. In short 
this was a news report was 
about the future leaders of 
the country. 

On Ramjas college on 
the DU campus, a group of 
secularists chanting Azaadi 
(freedom) and snarling and 
hurling insults squared off 
against a group of wild-eyed Hindu nationalists ranting 
about the motherland while being held back by cordon 
of bemused cops. Soon the cops were swept aside and 
the real shrieking began as the factions joined. In the 
front ranks a young man sucker punches an opponent; 
a woman slaps another before a third starts pulling her 
hair. A man stumbles past holding a red stained hand- 
kerchief pressed against a gash on the back of his head. 
To one side, a professor lies on the ground, dazed and 
disoriented, his shirt torn, and a patch of dirt on his 
face. All around him the campus mayhem continues. 

‘The origins of this latest flare up date back one year 
to February 2016 and series of protests events held on 
the JNU campus in relation to the ongoing conflict in 
Kashmir. The protests were sparked after a long run- 
ning prosecution led to the state execution of Afzal 
Guru, a Khasmiri separatist. The rhetoric and slo- 
ganeering led to the brief detainment of several stu- 
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dents over allegations of chanting ‘anti-Indian’ slogans 
during the events. 

Writing about that moment, Janaki Nair, JNU Pro- 
fessor of Modern Indian History, explained, “the head 
of the JNU student union, Kanhaiya Kumar, was ar- 
rested under Section 124A of the Indian penal code on 
charges of sedition, and similar charges were imposed 
on other JNU students for 
their organization of, and par- 
ticipating in poetry, speeches, 
talks and song on campus on 
the 9th of February 2016 in 
relation to the execution of 
Afzal Guru.” Nair continues 
“the quick and inflammatory 
role of the televisual and social 
media, the significant menda- 
cious political interventions, 
and the disproportionate en- 
ergies expended in the parlia- 
ment, soon called the loyalties 
of the whole teaching depart- 
ment into question.” 





JNU’S TRYST WITH DESTINY 


It could be argued the situation in Kashmir is a com- 
plex one involving Pakistan and India, proxy warriors 
on both sides, the Indian army in situ, and geopolitical 
considerations. The JNU protest seemed to suggest an 
altogether more straightforward case of an oppressive 
Indian occupation of Kashmir. 

In either case the JNU students were released after a 
night in their cells. When they returned to the campus 
it was as heroes. Led by their wise secular professors, 
they had returned to champion the defence of secular 
democracy bequeathed to them by men like Jawaharlal 
Nehru himself, India’s scientific- and secular-minded 
first prime minister, the very man their university of sci- 
entific socialism was named after. “Secular democracy 
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was a gift that must be protected at all costs,” said Ir- 
fan Habib, a venerable and high profile JNU professor 
of history. The threat was an increasingly authoritarian 
state and a rising tide of Hindu nationalism under the 
government of Narendra Modi, Prime Minister of In- 
dia. In protest the faculty “demanded JNU rise to the 
challenge” and conducted a “teach in” to get the mes- 
sage across to the students. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF FREE SPEECH 


Almost thirty lectures were given by the JNU faculty 
and guests, including many of India’s most notable in- 
tellectuals. The students were left in no doubt the hour 
had arrived for them to stand up for free speech and 
secular democracy. What’s more, Nair helped the stu- 
dents understand that the faculty were being criticized 
because they were encouraging the students to “think,” a 
development the established considered to be the “most 
dangerous thing.” According to Nair, the student pro- 
tests involved an “impressive and sustained period of 
teacher student solidarity”. However, there were at least 
two professors who broke ranks and challenged that 
tone. One of the lectures was given by professor of En- 
glish and poet, Makarand Paranjape. 

The author of over 30 books, Paranjape is a liber- 
al-minded Professor informed by both European and 
Indian thought. He argued that both sides should talk 
more about “ideas,” be more “objective.” They should 
not “get carried away.” They should engage in less “slo- 
ganeering, and be “open minded and capable of cri- 
tiquing ourselves and not just mounting attacks on peo- 
ple we disagree with.” 

This call for more discourse was ironically interrupted 
when one of the students in the limelight, JNU student 
union leader Kanhaiya Kumar, saw a political opportu- 
nity when Paranjape mentioned the tradition of women 
in Indian politics and seized it by leading the crowd in 
an impromptu but lengthy bought of slogan chanting. 
Kumar gave a virtuoso performance of sloganeering 
which included his ability to hold a continuous note on 
a single syllable, which at times could last for almost ten 
seconds. After Paranjape finally got back on topic after 
chiding Kumar for hijacking his time, he argued that 
both sides were working with a “reductive” or overly 
simplified understanding of their “topoi,” which can be 
understood as the ideas each faction holds true and the 
histories that have served as their vehicle. 

Paranjape was calling for nothing less than a new 
hermeneutics on campus, the “hermeneutics of medi- 
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ality,” which for Paranjape, had its equivalent in “clas- 
sical Indian thought” and “the Middle Way of Bud- 
dhism.” But leaving the Buddha aside, Paranjape instead 
brought up the work of the Portuguese “comparatist” 
scholar and social scientist, Boanventura de Sousa and 
his notion of “diatopical hermeneutics.” According 
to Paranjape’s reading of de Souza, “No particular to- 
poi [sic] is complete.” So “a foot in both camps” allows 
for “the doubly transgressive sociology of absences and 
emergencies.” This develops, “the consciousness of re- 
ciprocal incompleteness to maxim levels” and leads to 
“new understandings” of, among other things, “absenc- 
es” in one’s own position. In other words, seeing both 
sides of the argument is a good thing, because it leads to 
a “non-reductive” understanding for both sides. 

While Nair described JNU as “a mini-national space,” 
Paranjape felt it more appropriate to ask, “isn’t it possible 
that (JNU) is a Left hegemonic space? Where if you're 
in disagreement youre silenced, boycotted, browbeaten 
... vilified ... or sometimes youre [even] brainwashed.” 
The crowd wasn't interested in Professor Paranjape 
planting a foot firmly in both camps. In the face mount- 
ing heckling he felt it necessary to cry out, “I love JNU 
too! I love it as much as anyone else!” After spending al- 
most two decades at JNU, Paranjape has become part of 
the university’s intellectual furniture. His attempt to call 
down pox on both of the campus’s intellectual houses 
by invoking the “hermeneutics of mediality” might have 
succeeded in a less polarized environment, but by the 
time he invoked it, the position had been rendered ob- 
solete by the Zeitgeist. History had moved on. No one 
was buying his “hermeneutics of mediality” any more. 

In due course Paranjape was charged with the “decep- 
tive intention of sounding like the kindly uncle remon- 
strating unruly children.” “Paranjape,” continued Parnal 
Chirumley, one of Paranjape’s colleagues at JNU, “makes 
a seemingly non-partisan plea for the restoration of aca- 
demics to campuses” but behind his “paternalistic tone” 
is the “dangerous” belief that campuses in the country 
need to be “cleansed of progressive student politics.” 

It wasnt long before Paranjape, who had already 
complained of being somewhat of a pariah on campus, 
found himself dubbed a “saffron liberal,” the Left’s code 
word for a “Hindu nationalist” planted by the “enemy” 
to undermine the leftist dogma that JNU’s other pro- 
fessors were busy implanting in the minds of their stu- 
dents. The escalation continued until he was even barred 
by “striking” students from entering his own class room. 

The final ignominy came when it was reported that in 
a fit of desperation to get passed the students blocking 


his path, he had dropped to his knees and performed 
the ultimate supplication in India, also known as “pari 
pauna,” or touching feet. However, he later deny this 
happened, claiming instead he was on his knees trying 
to “push” the ankles of the students who were barring 
his way. 





THE ROCK STAR ACTIVISTS OF JNU 


Back when Paranjape first gave his speech, Kanhaiya 
Kumar wasn’t the only one who had interrupted him. 
The students laughed as two stray dogs arrived on the 
scene and began copulating at his feet. This was clear- 
ly a sign of something, but of what specifically no one 
could articulate. Fortunately, Professor Paranjape was 
able to navigate his way through this awkward moment 
by sharing his memory of a class he once gave for which 
only three students and a stray dog showed up. 

Whoever those three students were, it’s seems unlike- 
ly that Umar Khalid was one of them. A true aficiona- 
do of Marx, 29-year-old Khalid keeps “a collection of 
the notes Marx made when he was reading material to 
write Das Kapital.” Khalid first came into the media eye 
when he was arrested with Kanhaiya Kumar for alleged- 
ly shouting anti-Indian slogans during the protests over 
Afzal Guru's execution. Today Khalid’s activism has led 
to media profile, 10.7K twitter followers and rising, and 
made him somewhat of a rock star on the JNU campus. 

Unsurprisingly, when Khalid arrived to give a lecture 
on the saffron turf of Dehli University, there was a vio- 
lent reaction. A large group of Hindu nationalists took 
to protesting outside the auditorium in which Khalid 
was due to give his talk. Disorder followed; stones were 
thrown; windows were broken; there were scuffles. One 
professor reported that nationalist students had attacked 
him from behind, pushed him to the ground, and then 
kicked and beat him up before trying to strangle him 
with his own scarf. Others reported injuries from stone 
throwing. 


QUEUE THE HISTRIONICS 


For Rituparna Chatterjee, writing for the Huffington 
Post, the Hindu nationalist students had proven them- 
selves “a group mandated to peddle a new, aggressive 
and conformist version of patriotism at colleges, and 
brand anyone diverting from it as an ‘anti-national.” 
For JNU faculty member, Parnal Chirmuley, the Hindu 
nationalists were “in firm contradiction to democratic 
values,” and being “modelled on the paramilitary wings 
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of fascist parties 
in Europe, whose 
primary function 
is to destroy de- 
mocracy, — with 
intimidation and 
brutal violence.” 

While there 
was an element 
of truth in the 
Left’s claim that 
the Right had 
fascistic tenden- 
cies, the Left had also lost faith in dialogue, preferring 
instead the soft coercion which involved the politics of 
provocation, agitation, and media manipulation. JNU 
had become a “left hegemonic space, where dissenters 
like him were browbeaten” into submission. The cam- 
pus disturbances at both JNU and DU had shown con- 
clusively that Indians no longer shared the intellectual 
common ground which allowed them to talk to each 
other. The violence which flowed from the demonstra- 
tions was proof of that. That violence grew out of an 
inability to communicate which in turn had created two 
Nietzschean factions, both of which were simply trying 
to impose their will by force on their opponents. During 
his attempt to create a via media, Paranjape tried to sal- 
vage a victory of sorts for the Left by claiming, “at least 
we dont beat people up.” 

Unfortunately for the secularists, the Hindu nation- 
alists now enjoy the support of the state. The secularists 
have been complaining that senior jobs at universities 
throughout the country are going to candidates sympa- 
thetic to the history and thinkers that Hindu nationalist 
would like to see taught on campus. But this is simply 
a reversal of the situation which prevailed when the sec- 
ularists enjoyed the support of the party in power. Even 
after losing government support, however, the Left still 
has the support of the liberal, English-language media, 
which have a huge foot print in India that includes tele- 
vision, online sites and print media. 

The Left’s control of the liberal media has led Hindu 
nationalists like Dr. Subramanian Swamy, a big name 
in the BJP government, to voice his support for a new 
public channel in the mold of the UK’s BBC or Russia’s 
RT. It’s worth mentioning at this point that India does 
have a public channel called Doordurshan. But relying 
on Doordurshan to fight the Big Media is like mount- 
ing a cavalry charge against a machine gun nest. As a 
result, Swamy wants a new channel, even if the govern- 
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ment is unwilling to put up the money he needs to back 
it. Portraying India’s notoriously low wages as an asset, 
Swamy feels that he could put this Indian answer to 
BBC or RT together for just twenty core or about three 
million dollars. 

Belgian Orientalist and Indologist, Dr. Koenraad Elst 
was there to voice his support for the project. Elst re- 
ceived his Ph.D from the Catholic University of Leuven 
after doing his doctoral dissertation on “Decolonizing 
the Hindu mind.” He’s been associated with the Hindu 
revival or “Hindutva” movement since the 1990s. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Elst, “the government might perhaps not 
be conscious of its need for such a channel. But I believe 
there are very compelling reasons for India to have such 
a channel. For example defending Modi when he was 
under attack. Paint the true picture when all the other 
media are attacking Modi. Internationally there still is 
a hate Modi campaign.” Finally, Elst opined that he was 
“disappointed in rich Hindus because they are not get- 
ting serious about (the project).” Worse than that, these 
rich Hindus were guilty of “inadvertently financing the 
wrong research project, due to easily being flattered by 
requests for funding projects that serve the historiogra- 
phy of ‘the enemy.” 

One hopes the Hindu nationalists recognize their side 
often deserves to be brought to account by the liberal 
media. Consider the reaction by the Uttar Pradesh po- 
lice after the lynching of Mohamammad Akhlag Saifi in 
2015, after rumours circulated that he had eaten beef. 
“What purpose can you pray tell all the viewers of News 
Hour tonight,” began the incensed Arnand Goswami, 
India’s leading English Language news anchor. “What 
purpose does it serve the state government of Uttar 
Pradesh to conduct a forensic examination to deter- 
mine the kind of meet that Mister Akhlaq consumed? 
You are actually carrying out a forensic examination to 
determine if the meet found in his fridge was mutton, 
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beef, or any other meet?! Unless we have become a ba- 
nana republic, please tell me what relevance does it have 
to the murder?!” He raged. 

None of this rage deterred Vijay Rupani, chief min- 
ister of Gujurat, when he made the slaughter of cows 
punishable with life imprisonment. Rupani went on to 
explain, “Cow protection is the most important princi- 
ple for saving the world from moral degradation. The 
cow is a symbol of the Earth, the nourisher, the ev- 
er-giving, undemanding provider.” 

Given the polarization on both sides from govern- 
ment down to campus level, Paranjape’s argument that 
a flawed hermeneutic on both sides was preventing any 
possibility of dialogue seemed correct. Therefore might 
the application of diatopic hermeneutics help? Could it 
reveal the absent hermeneutics of mediality and point 
the way to a new breed of students who could remedy 
the “uncivil wars” on campus? 

To find out I needed to past the headlines and under- 
stand how the students saw history and which thinkers 
ruled their minds. With this in mind I set off in a taxi 
to south Delhi and the JNU as part of my plan to spend 
some time on both campuses talking to politically active 
students. 


THE REPUBLIC 


For Professors like Janaki Nair, JNU, “has pioneered 
a new aesthetic which you can see on campus all around 
you.” Yes, stepping onto the JNU campus for the first 
time provoked a sense of time warp reminiscent of the 
1985 Film, Back to the Future. Like Marty McFly, I felt 
that I had been transported back to the Indian equiva- 
lent of 1950s America to confront a world and a cam- 
pus from a bygone age. However, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, in keeping with the philosophy of the man 
whose name it bore, was a destination with a distinctly 
soviet-era tinge. “The republic,” as the institution is af- 


fectionately called by some of its students, is a bastion 
of the Left. It doesn’t take long walking about the lush, 
green campus to find walls plastered with revolution- 
ary posters voicing opposition to every form of oppres- 
sion, including caste, but most prominently gender, all 
framed in the Marxist language of class struggle. Bob 
Dylan lyrics and images of raised fists abound. The ag- 
ing modernist buildings on campus look like crumbling 
examples of yesterday’s vision of tomorrow. 

But for all its crumbling buildings, JNU’s subsidised 
canteens and the lush greenery, dotted as it is with se- 
cluded spots ideal for discussion or quiet contempla- 
tion, stepping into the enclosed world of the giant JNU 
campus feels like entering a utopian vision of what the 
Leftists believe they could bring about if only Mother 
India would implement their ideologies. The utopian 
visions which JNU inspires is beguiling enough to en- 
courage even a cynic of Marx to start humming “The 
International.” It came as no surprise then to read that 
the “Left-Unity” alliance swept all four seats in the JNU 
student union elections. 

The sense of time-warp continued as I found myself 
in conversation with politically active students who de- 
scribe themselves as Communists, Marxists, Marxist-Le- 
ninists, and Maoists. The straight faces which accom- 
panied these disclosures confirmed they weren't kidding 
either. Confronted by such an array of Left-leaning 
thinkers, I asked what they made of the track record 
of the regimes that had tried to implement the ideolo- 
gies to which they subscribe. Remarkably, these young 
revolutionaries claimed that none of the abject failures, 
excesses, and horrors which resulted putting these ide- 
ologies into practice reflected badly on the ideologies 
themselves. Any such line of reasoning was nonchalant- 
ly dismissed in favour of attributing blame to “capitalist 
subversion.” ”An island of socialism cannot exist sur- 
rounded by sea of hostile capitalism,” one of the stu- 
dents told me. Satisfied that he had made his point, the 
same student then rewarded himself by lighting a coni- 
cal joint large enough to leave a Rastafarian daunted at 
the prospect of smoking it. 





METAPHYSICAL UNSOPHISTICATION 


David Frawley, Indian name Vamadeva Shastri, is 
the founder of the American Institute for Vedic Stud- 
ies in Santa Fe. Frawley is an American whose creden- 
tials include authoring over thirty books on the Vedas, 
Hindusim, Yoga, and Indian History. While the secu- 


larist might not take him seriously, he was awarded the 
Padma Bushan by Narendra Modi, a civilian honor be- 
stowed for “distinguished service of a high order.” 

When Frawley arrived at JNU to give a lecture on 
Indian Aryans, the response was, shall we say, under- 
whelming. Later he denounced campus Marxist histo- 
rians like history professor Irfan Habib, as having “no 
sympathy, no understanding,” and “no appropriate 
mindset for understanding Vedic literature and Indian 
history”. Frawley encourages the development of ‘Yogi 
Discernment’. But when he declared that, “Secularism 
was invented to a great extent to deny Indian culture 
and civilization,” he touched on an especially delicate 
topic in a way that he didn’t completely understand be- 
cause his historiography of the West starts with colonial 
era Europe. Missing from his critique was any under- 
standing of pre-colonial Europe as well as any under- 
standing of the role that Christianity played in the in- 
tellectual development of Europe which preceded the 
Enlightenment. Completely lost in the mists of time 
was the Reformation and the havoc that wrought in Eu- 
rope’s intellectual development. This ignorance is hardly 
surprising. 

While Frawley’s historiography begins colonial Eu- 
rope, Burke’s “appalling lack of philosophical sophistica- 
tion,” to quote Dr. E. Michael Jones, confirms even later 
day princes of the Catholic Church can fall foul of the 
intellectual collapse that preceded that era. 

“Is Cardinal Burke a polytheist?” Jones wondered in 
a youtube video. What Jones called “the creator of the 
universe” is what the Hindus call “Brahma.” 

According to Jones, The divine exists prior to Christi- 
anity. Those who worship God sincerely come to similar 
metaphysical 
conclusions 
which create 
certain equiva- 
lencies between 
the world’s reli- 
gions. Long be- 
fore the com- 
ing of Christ, 
Hindus — con- 
cluded that re- 
ligion must be 
concerned with 
right thinking 
and good be- 
haviour. What 
the Vedic tradi- 
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Hanging with the revolutionaries 





tion called “dharma” corresponded in fact to the notion 
of practical reason or moral conduct which would arise 
in the West under the term “Logos.” 

So Jones was right about Islam when he said that 
Muslims and Christians worship the same God, and he 
was right about India. Pope John Paul II expressed this 
correspondence in his 1999 encyclical Fides et Ratio, 
when he said: 

In India particularly, it is the duty of Christians now 
to draw from this rich heritage the elements compatible 
with their faith in order to enrich Christian thought. 
In this great work of discernment, certain criteria will 
have to be kept in mind. ‘The first of these is the uni- 
versality of the human spirit, whose basic needs are the 
same in the most disparate cultures. The second, which 
derives from the first, is this: in engaging great cultures 
for the first time, the Church cannot abandon what 
she has gained from her inculturation in the world of 
Greco-Latin thought. To reject this heritage would be 
to deny the providential plan of God who guides his 
Church down the paths of time and history. This cri- 
terion is valid for the Church in every age, even for the 
Church of the future, who will judge herself enriched 
by all that comes from today’s engagement with Eastern 
cultures and will find in this inheritance fresh cues for 
fruitful dialogue with the cultures which will emerge as 
humanity moves into the future. Thirdly, care will need 
to be taken lest, contrary to the very nature of the hu- 
man spirit, the legitimate defense of the uniqueness and 
originality of Indian thought be confused with the idea 
that a particular cultural tradition should remain closed 
in its difference and affirm itself by opposing other tra- 
ditions. 





THE LOST HISTORIOGRAPHY 


So, yes, after talking to these revolutionaries, I saw 
that their minds had been captured by something which 
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we might call “a reductive topoi problem.” But their 
reductive topoi problem didn’t involve India; as hinted 
at by Frawley’s confusion over the rise of secularism, the 
problem revolved around their misperception of Euro- 
pean history. Because the English had colonized India 
when they did, the history which Indians imbibed at 
their own universities was based on the colonial-era pro- 
paganda known as Whig history. In his definitive work 
The Whig Interpretation of History, Herbert Butterfield 
claimed that the work of Whig historians was made 
easy thanks to the “principle of exclusion.” During the 
course of one of our discussions on campus, it became 
clear that one of the older students, Prashant, a die-hard 
Marxist, had heard of Whig history, but to him it only 
meant the glorification of empire, which he naturally 
rejected. Prashant failed to see that the Whig historians 
had completely eliminate any mention of the metaphys- 
ical tradition from the history of western thought, an 
omission which continues to wreak havoc in the Indian 
higher educational system to this day. The Left, as the 
inheritors of Marx’s materialism, simply cannot talk to 
the Nationalists of the Right because neither group can 
find its way back to the common Logos with the Greeks 
shared with the Vedic tradition. As a result, inability to 
communicate has led to violence and will lead to still 
more violence as the frustration which accompanies 
this inability to communicate increases. There will be 
no peace, in fact, in Indian higher education until both 
sides return to the metaphysical tradition which Whig 
history has overturned. 





MORE BROKEN SOCIOLOGY 


Auguste Comte, the father of scientific sociology, 
advanced the idea of a “spiritual to material” progres- 
sion over the grand sweep of history. First there was the 
Mythological Age of pantheistic religions like Greek Pa- 
ganism and Hinduism. Then there was the metaphysical 
tradition 
underpin- 
ning Chris- 
tianity in 
Europe, 
followed by 
the modern 
scientific 
age. Comte 
was wrong; 
what he 
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saw as progress was really decline. In addition to that, 
the western metaphysical tradition pre-dates Christian- 
ity by centuries. Also ‘Western’ is a reference to where 
the tradition took hold during a certain era. The tradi- 
tion itself was advanced by a line of thinkers including 
men from Asia Minor, North Africa, the Middle East, 
and Europe. Moreover it deals with universal questions 
of existence, the same questions being asked all over the 
world throughout history. The ‘western’ tradition begins 
with Anaxagoras who was born in Asia Minor and is 
considered to be the man who brought philosophy to 
Athens. Anaxagoras claimed that the universe must be 
a reflection of the mind of the creator, and this meant 
that he saw the universe as an orderly and reasonable 
place. This recognition of an all-pervading Logos gave 
birth to what we now call the science and technology 
of the West. According to Anaxagoras’ understanding of 
Logos, man was a reasonable creature who had a duty 
to subordinate his will to reason. Spirits behind every 
event were done away with and replaced with laws. This 
was the birth of science in order to achieve the good. 

Logos meant that reason should be the basis for our 
conduct. Moral conduct or dharma was reason applied 
to the three practical realms of life; personal conduct 
or “ethics,” “economics”, and “politics”. By applying 
reason to economics, the West gradually came to un- 
derstand that labor was the source of all value and that 
any economic system which based itself on labor’s an- 
tithesis or usury was doomed to fail. Benefiting from 
Anaxagoras’s discovery of Logos, Aristotle could claim 
that “the most hated sort” of economic exploitation was 
usury, “which makes a gain out of money itself, and not 
from the natural object of it. For money was intended 
to be used in exchange, but not to increase at interest. 
And this term interest, which means the birth of money 
from money, is applied to the breeding of money be- 
cause the offspring resembles the parent. Wherefore of 
any mode of getting wealth this is the most unnatural.” 

But Athenians like Socrates could not envisage a 
world without slaves to allow them to philosophise. La- 
bour was the work of slaves. Greek tragedy charts the 
failure of Greeks to live up to the conclusions of Logos. 
As Logos died and faded, so did their civilization. 


CIVILIZING THE EUROPEAN TRIBALS 


After the Academy in Athens failed to carry the tradi- 
tion of Logos into the future, and after Platonism had 
degenerated into another word for magic, the Church 
became the new vehicle for Logos. When St. John wrote 


his gospel in Greek, he brought about a fusion of Greek 
and Hebrew thought that was so powerful that it even- 
tually created the technological powerhouse known as 
Europe, which eventually conquered the entire world. 
When St. John wrote that in the beginning there was 
Logos and that Logos was God, he created a philosoph- 
ical vehicle which was capable of uniting the world by 
providing a metaphysical foundation for all human en- 
deavour. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, St. Benedict's 
monks introduced this metaphysical tradition to the 
Germanic tribes who lived north of the Danube River 
and east of the Rhine, the two boundaries of the Roman 
Empire, and began a process of education which would 
last a thousand years. Thirteen centuries before Karl 
Marx wrote the communist manifesto, St. Benedict 
inaugurated a new era in world history when he chose 
“Ora et labora,” or Pray and Work as the motto of the 
Benedictine Monks. They brought new dignity to what 
had been the activity of slaves. The monks taught the 
barbarian tribesmen how to work and build an orderly 
society which allowed them to achieve the good through 
the collaboration of God’s grace, the “ora” part, and hu- 
man effort or “labora.” This understanding of Logos was 
so powerful that over the course of almost two millen- 
nia it transformed a people whose main occupation was 
chasing pigs through the forests of German into a work 
force that creates BMWs and Mercedes Benzes. Because 
of the efforts of the Benedictine monks, Germany now 
has the most sophisticated and productive labor force 
on the face of the earth. 

According to Whig History, this incredibly produc- 
tive period has come to be known as “the Dark Ages.” 
The Roman Empire, so glorified by Whig historians, 
was based on slavery and usury. Under the tutelage of 
the Benedictine Monks, slavery gradually disappeared 
and the latifundia of the Roman oligarchs were replaced 
by a class of worker who owned the land they worked 
and were serfs in name only by the end of the Middle 
Ages. 

The growing oligarchic class in Europe idolized the 
Roman Empire because they too wanted to get rich 
through slavery and usury. “Rome,” St. Augustine re- 
minded us in his City of God, “became an Empire 
when her morals declined.” The unchecked machina- 
tions of the Oligarchs ensured that Rome became over- 
extended, wracked with infighting, and surrounded 
by enemies. This charts the rise and inevitable fall of 
all empires. It was also an inconvenient fact for Whig 
historians like Edward Gibbon who wanted England to 
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emulate Rome. Two birds were killed with one stone by 
suggesting Christianity somehow undid Rome thus pre- 
cipitating the millennium long hegemony of the church 
known as the Dark Ages. 


THE DAWN OF THE MODERN AGE 


The modern age in Europe began with the looting 
operation known as the Reformation. After the Church 
spent a thousand years accumulating capital in the 
form of monasteries which could be put in service to 
the common good, the nobility decided to steal what 
the Church had accumulated, privatize it, and then use 
it to enrich themselves and enslave everyone else. The 
system they created to bring this about has come to be 
known as Capitalism. Capitalism is a combination of 
state-sponsored usury and the systematic appropriation 
of all surplus value. When Capitalism, armed with the 
technology which a superior understanding of Logos 
made possible, projected the system which began with 
the looting of Church property, to include the entire 
world, including places like India, it came to be known 
as colonialism. That era ended when India gained its in- 
dependence in 1947 and a wave of decolonization fol- 
lowed in Africa and other “third word” countries. The 
main problem facing these former colonies today is re- 
sidual intellectual colonization that remains uprooted. 
So Lord Curzon may have left, but the universities are 
still under the control of his intellectual surrogates, peo- 
ple like Adam Smith and David Riccardo, as well as the 
people who rebelled against them like Karl Marx and 
other revolutionaries, including Michel Foucault. The 
Hindu nationalists sense this intellectual occupation 
and resent it, but their current leadership, supported 
as they are by a generation of historians who are them- 
selves crippled the same historiography, lack the intel- 
lectual fire power that will allow them to settle the argu- 
ment without recourse to violence. 


WHIG HISTORY AT JNU 


For JNU students, the Reformation is the time when 
the world moved out of a protracted dark age into the 
age of the printing press and the proliferation of new 
ideas. This in turn was followed by the Enlightenment 
and the modern age. 

According to Romila Thapar, professor emerita at 
JNU and arguably India’s most famous Historian, “Na- 
tionalism emerges as a concept or an idea in modern 
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times as a response to historical change (my emphasis).” 
What change? “It is difficult to locate it in pre-modern 
societies... When it emerged in Europe in the seven- 
teenth and eighteen centuries it was a time of emerg- 
ing capitalism and the start of colonialism, both of 
which were to expand.” Notice the theme of progres- 
sion, “Together with this came the growth of the mid- 
dle class and its aspiring to participate in the growth of 
the middle class and its aspiring to participate in gov- 
ernance through democratic representation.” Professor 
Paranjape summaries the same relentlessly progressive 
trajectory as, “Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the social 
contract, the basis for modern democracy.” 

Let’s take Thomas Hobbes. After the looting of the 
Reformation had destroyed whatever legitimacy govern- 
ment had in England, Elizabeth had to create a police 
state to maintain order. Dissatisfaction with this police 
state culminated in the English Civil War and the Puri- 
tan theocracy. Thomas Hobbes was anointed England’s 
philosopher king following the publication of Leviathan 
in 1651 when he popularized the idea that life was nas- 
ty, brutish and short. Hobbes justified the new regime 
by appealing to the social contract. Englishmen now 
had to accept the new Capitalist police state because the 
anarchy which was its only alternative was worse, as the 
English discovered in “the state of nature” as some in- 
determinate previous period. Hobbes also provided the 
justification for Whig History, which was the propagan- 
da campaign which was confected to provide intellec- 
tual justification for the Protestant takeover of England 
and the elimination of the church that served as the ve- 
hicle for the metaphysical tradition at that time. Whig 
history served as a justification for the theft of church 
property and the imposition of the capitalist order that 
got put into place by the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 
‘This was not a grass roots revolution. It was a top-down 
looting operation led by the corrupt and debt-ridden 
Oligarchs of that day. 

For nine centuries England had a society, an econo- 
my, where the wealth of the nation was widely distribut- 
ed. What followed was known as the Reformation, after 
which the masses were kicked off the land and became 
beggars and criminals, leading to England’s poor laws. 
The Glorious Revolution was nothing more than a rat- 
ification of that theft. William Cobbett described the 
situation more distinctly that the hoard of Whig histori- 
ans who opposed him when he described the Reforma- 
tion as the abuse of religion as an excuse for theft: 

“Religion, conscious was always the pretext but in 
one way or another robbery, plunder, was always the 


Romila Thapar, JNU Professor of Ancient History 





ends. The people once so united and so happy became 
divided into innumerable sects, no man known hard- 
ly what to believe and indeed no one knowing what it 
was lawful for him to say. When the Catholic Church 
was plundered England became a den of thieves. And 
thieves of the lowest and most despicable order.” 

The initial wave of exploitation became the vehi- 
cle for the next wave of exploitation, which was usury. 
“Thus arose loans, funds, banks, bankers, bank notes, 
national debt. Things which England had never heard 
of or dreamed of. Preserving the Protestant religion 
by law established things without which she, in a long 
and glorious career of many centuries, and had been 
the greatest and happiest country in the world, things 
which she could had never, or would have, had it not 
been for what is audaciously called the Reformation. To 
lend money at interest is contrary and still contrary to 
the principles of the Catholic Church. Such a thing was 
never heard before that which is impudently called the 
Reformation.” 

In time the looters lost their loot to the usurers, and 
then usury became acceptable behaviour. But Hobbe’s 
police state was struggling with problems that ran deep- 
er than maintaining control. After violently overturning 
the altars at which the people had worshiped at for nine 
centuries, how could the new order possibly achieve any 
kind of legitimacy in their eyes? Aristocratic families 
privately still trembled at the magnitude of what they 
had participated in. 


THE RISE OF MATERIALISM 


Newton was the genius who provided the solution. 
The philosophical application of his geometric world of 
force and matter drove out belief in divine providence 
as the divine hand which controlled human history. 
Newton’s contemporary John Locke unilaterally re- 


voked the doctrine of Original Sin and claimed that he 
was now basically good and ready for participation in 
self-government. The French philosophe Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau then romanticized Locke’s man in the state 
of nature even further by turning him into the Noble 
Savage. Adam Smith completed the project of reducing 
morality to adjectives that suited the needs of the day 
with the publication of his Theory of Moral Sentiments 
in 1759. In doing so he replaced a sophisticated model 
for morality based on the architecture of the soul and its 
dimensions of reason and replaced it with a sophisticat- 
ed justification of the will to power which would haunt 
the enlightenment project until Nietzsche made it ex- 
plicit at the end of the 19th century. Smith’s next proj- 
ect was the imposition of Newtonian physics onto eco- 
nomics. Economics, which had previously been part of 
moral philosophy, became the product of natural forces 
instead of moral restraint. The market was now going to 
solve all moral problems. Instead of a obeying the divine 
hand, Smith argued that an invisible hand would take 
care of all contractions and developing problems. But 
economics as physics is the law of the jungle applied to 
economics. In Smith’s own life time the national debt 
became unmanageable. In desperation they tried to foist 
it onto the American colony which led to rebellion. 


KARL MARX, THE GODFATHER OF JNU 


We finally come to the man who still seems to over- 
shadow the JNU campus. Karl Marx confected commu- 
nism as the antidote to the economic exploitation that 
capitalism was producing throughout the world. Marx 
was an anglophile who spent most of his time in the li- 
brary of London. Seeing that capitalist exploitation had 
reached an intolerable level, Marx wrote the Commu- 
nist Manifesto one year before the revolution of 1848. 
Marx was good at mobilizing the masses with slogans, 
but his materialism prevented him from understand- 
ing economics. Marx correctly understood that labor 
is the source of all value, but his materialism prevent- 
ed him from seeing that it was impossible to derive a 
price based on labor in the absence of a market. As Da- 
vid Ricardo, the English apostle free trade at the time, 
pointed out, the Portuguese can make great wine with 
very little effort, whereas making wine in England yields 
poor results, completely contracting the materialist cal- 
culus of Marx’s Labour Theory of Value. Moreover, as a 
materialist he was unable to focus on the moral crime, 
ie. usury, the use of money for exploitation. Instead he 
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placed the blame on money itself. In so doing he blames 
the hammer, not the man wielding the hammer. Eco- 
nomics is a branch of moral philosophy. Failing to un- 
derstand this Marx set out to solve a moral problem as 
a materialist armed with a model of morality based on 
sentiment. Thinking he had found the blue print for a 
utopia, Marx created an engine for class warfare instead. 

Confronted with the ruthless economic exploitation 
that lay at the heart of British rule, Indian intellectu- 
als understandably turned toward the Left. In doing so, 
they showed that they too were victims of Whig history 
because the only alternatives they could envision were 
capitalism or the reaction to capitalism known as social- 
ism. “The changes in the history of all countries in the 
world have been precipitated by a great event like a rev- 
olution or an insurrection,” wrote Rabindranath Tagore. 
“The age-long grievances of the people take the shape of 
revolution in a country.” To his credit Tagore remained 
unconvinced that revolution was a good thing. “It is dif 
ficult to judge the lesson of history in the proper per- 
spective.” he added. 

One hundred years later Professor Paranjape can 
be more certain when he cautions his students with a 
Jacques Mallet du Pan quote on the French Revolution. 
“Revolutions devour their children; nationalism eats 
his parents”, he warned. Marx claimed that in Com- 
munism “the riddle of humanity [had been] solved.” 
In reality, the legacy of Marx has been justification of 
violence in bringing about heaven on earth. After too 
hundred years of failure most people at least implicit- 
ly understand the flaws in Marx’ thinking. At JNU the 
message hasn't quite got through to everyone yet. 

Marx ultimately proved materialism cannot address 
moral concerns. At some level the students recognised 
this because they are no longer hard-line revolution- 
aries. Most student who first identified themselves as 
a Marxist-Leninist, Communist or Maoist, were in 
fact resigned to “pursuing the revolutionary struggle 
through democratic means.” 





THE DILUTED LEFT 


Hard left philosophies had been diluted into various 
hues of democratic secular socialism or the hybrid of 
sexualized politics and libertarian economics proposed 
by the homosexual French philosopher Michel Fou- 
cault. I suspected Foucault was on campus. I’d already 
seen signs. Libertarian weed smoking, feminist and ho- 
mosexual couples were the new oppressed minorities. 
Sure enough when I checked the syllabus, Foucault’s 
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name appeared all over it. The man himself seems to be 
on the tip of everyone’s tongue. 

Michel Foucault is the French philosopher inextrica- 
bly linked with sexual revolution in the west. Postmod- 
ernism’s philosopher king stands for freedom to follow 
your desires and define your own morality. Libertarian 
and feminist consciousness is his progeny. As such, for 
them freedom must include freedom to gratify ones de- 
sires, without which there can be no freedom. 

For example, Indian libertarians claim that restricting 
online porn and sexualized content constitutes ‘taliban- 
izing’ the media and internet. For feminists, the prolif- 
eration of pornography and sexualised content is a sign 
of positive change. For them the real causes of the cur- 
rent rape crisis is India’s age old patriarchy and social 
conservatism. Hence, the need for a sexual revolution. 
With this in mind, they argue that pornography and 
sexualized content, far from being part of the problem, 
are part of the solution and that sexual liberation is the 
medicine socially conservative India desperately needs 
to cure the rape crisis. 

Following the lead of Edward Bernays, father of pub- 
lic relations and advertising, nephew to Freud, big busi- 
ness has long understood that sexualising the culture is 
the best engine for transforming a socially conservative 
society, like India, into a materialistic society populated 
of hedonistic consumers acting on impulse. Anti-por- 
nography feminists struggle to attract patronage from 
big business and command a voice in the media, so 
much so, their very existence remains a matter of con- 
jecture. This is because sexualisation of the culture is all 
part of the programme of American capitalism that we 
are in the process of indiscriminately adopting. 

However, big business isn’t the only beneficiary of 
promoting feminism. Since the early 1980s, and the 
Washington Consensus, the International Monetary 
Fund, World Bank, and the US Treasury Department, 
decided the way to deal with the third world countries 
they'd loaded with debt was to maximise repayments 
by grinding their populations. This means the elimina- 
tion of the family wage. The idea that one wage should 
be able to support a family must be consigned to the 
dustbin of history. Within the space of one generation 
both mother and father will be going out to work while 
commanding a combined wage with no more spending 
power than one wage earned by their fathers. Wide- 
spread availability of loans and credit initially disguis- 
es the collapse in joint spending power during the first 
phase. Debt slavery will complete the transition to a 
completely downtrodden existence. 





THE PIED PIPER 


By accepting Foucault as an important thinker, par- 
ticularly for “post-colonial societies,” India’s academic 
establishment has long become a vehicle for social en- 
gineering. 

Michel Foucault signified the moment the Left aban- 
doned its struggle against economic injustice and settled 
for the consolation prize of sexual liberation instead. 
This is the gist of the “pact with the devil” (his term) 
which Foucault consummated in Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia in 1975. In exchange for unlimited sexual liber- 
ation, Michel Foucault became an advocate of Austrian 
School capitalism. With a philosophy like that it wasn’t 
long before the Oligarchs installed him as their new 
philosopher king. Foucault represented the death of the 
left. And in 1984 he himself died of AIDS after years 
of homosexual sex in the bath houses of San Francisco. 
Whether they are aware of his influence or not, his phil- 
osophic progeny in India now promote materialism and 
pessimism. Both feminists and libertarians have joined 
forces to form one happy group of useful idiots, united 
in defence of the prerogatives of the global Oligarchy 
which imposes economic and political control via sexual 
liberation. Like Foucault, the feminists and the libertar- 
ians remain blind to the fact that you cannot be liberat- 
ed from reason without enslaving yourself. 

The four wall rooms in which India’s chief high jus- 
tice allows the Libertarians to gratify their passions 
are in fact their cells, cells in which the inmates lock 
themselves up every night, saving the expense even of 
prison guards. The long shadow of Michel Foucault 
renders feminists like Trividei unable to distinguish be- 
tween liberation, slavery and degradation, as for exam- 
ple when writing for the Hindustan Times she gleefully 
finds cause to celebrate, “Sex for sale, for both men and 
women, is easily available, including a new host of sex 
workers from Indian college girls to middle-aged house- 
wives.” 

In India, when Foucaudian sensibilities are combined 
with moral sentiment some remarkable absurdities are 
produced, even by the standard of moral materialists. 
For example championing the causes of “oppressed sex- 
ual minorities” in a country home to 300 million peo- 
ple who live in abject poverty. Or when Khalid’s run 
in the spotlight was eclipsed by the story of Gurmehar 
Kaur. The 20 year old JNU left leaning student is the 
daughter of an Indian soldier who lost his life serving 
in Kashmir when she was a three years old child. Af 


ter protesting against the ABVP Kaur claims to have 
received death and rape threats on twitter. It sparked a 
national media frenzy. The indignation over Kaur being 
trolled on twitter was enough to ensure that the story of 
three hundred debt ridden farmers committing suicide 
in the first quarter of the year, mostly by drinking pesti- 
cide, was submerged into obscurity. 

‘The ongoing media attention takes the form of a soap 
opera that serves to maintain the distraction from the 
looting operation underway. By mainstreaming Fou- 
cault, the JNU faculty had turned their students into 
unwitting proxy warriors fighting on the side of the 
global capitalist new world order. For a left once con- 
cerned with workers issues, this constitutes a serious 
dereliction in duty. The students and faculty at JNU 
have effectively abandoned economic issues concerning 
the common man. But this was always the point of ad- 
vancing Foucault in the first place, and why he has been 
such a disaster for the Left. Soon it will be a disaster 
for the country because a economic downturn is in the 
cards. 


STORM CLOUDS AHEAD 


Globalism could never last, and the globalist cy- 
cle is now coming to an end. Seen through the lens of 
economics as a school of moral philosophy, globalism 
amounts to allowing companies to lay off workers and 
moving jobs to low wage economies. As such global- 
ism will always lead to a nationalist reaction. Brexit and 





The fingerprints of Foucault 
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Trump are the first reverberations. Soon the oversees 
jobs will begin to dry up. America and Europe will cut 
India off, and the economy will sharply contract be- 
cause our domestic economy is wholly unprepared to 
compensate for the looting of Indian labor which the 
government has facilitated. The problem is India’s pro- 
ductivity rate. As evidenced by the ongoing failure of 
India’s make in India policy, our productivity rate is so 
low that even taking into account wages approximately 
five times lower than some western countries, manu- 
facturers have figured out it still costs more to make in 
India. Economist have a name for this. They call it the 
productivity gap, and it has them baffled. The current 
explanation for low productivity in developing nations 
focuses on poor infrastructure and training. Again the 
materialistic calculus is too crude to recognise the low 
wage strategy itself and the work habits it engenders is 
the problem. 

Go to any shop, restaurant, or bar in India, and 
youll often notice more staff that customers. Go to 
a ticket counter and you'll find three workers waiting 
to serve one customer: one to enter details, the other 
to take payment, the third to hand the print out for 
you. Whether in an office or a construction site with 
workers carrying bowls of dirty on their head instead 
of employing a wheel barrow, the list of examples of 
the profligate use of labour in a low wage economy is 
endless. The net result is for employers and employ- 
ees there is no impetus to develop the mindset of a 
highly efficient, organised and therefore productive 
workforce. The cheap labour strategy, far from being a 
strategic advantage, leads to low productivity. The loss 
of skilled labour completes the vicious cycle in which 
India remains trapped. 
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BROKEN TOOLS 


But even if these JNU students refocused onto eco- 
nomics, all they could hope to achieve was to impose 
a set of failed ideologies and the crude model of moral 
sentiment. "What about morality?”, I asked them, my 
voice cutting across the rustling of another joint being 
rolled. The furrowed brows confirmed I had ventured 
on to unfamiliar ground. “Assume you are in charge, 
leaders. How do you decide what is right or wrong?” I 
asked them. 

The reply sounded like Francis Hutcheson, “We 
seem to have a natural interest in other people’s mo- 
tives and we find ourselves naturally disapproving 
of those which seem to be vicious.” Hutcheson had 
opined, forgetting how human sacrifice has been 
considered an act of civic virtue in many societies 
throughout the ages. 

“Doesnt the record of history prove otherwise?” I 
asked. “Today truth is the opinion of those who own 
the television stations. They govern opinion even on 
fundamental issues such as what constitutes life. How 
can you be sure your sentiments won’ get inverted in 
service to the powers-that-be?” 

Silence ensued as they contemplated the question, 
which, to be fair, could not be answered given their po- 
sition that morality was a form of sentiment. As they 
pulled at their chins in silent contemplation, the best 
they could do was accept the colossal joint that was be- 
ing passed around in lieu of giving an answer. Finally 
with a heavy sigh, one comrade, Sajid, broke ranks and 
admitted this was a problem with his ideological mod- 
el that had long troubled him. It was a rare admission 
on a campus where Deconstructionism abounds. If en- 
couraging debate is a priority, mainstreaming Derrida 
was another shot in the foot because even more than 
anodyne marijuana, Derrida represents the death of dis- 
course. 





THE METAPHYSICAL BRIDGE 


One ray of hope finally pierced the cloud of marijua- 
na smoke and intellectual smog which enveloped JNU’s 
otherwise idyllic campus when I discovered that the 
JNU passion for all things Marxian meant that Georg 
Wilhem Friedrich Hegel is taught on campus. Or could 
this be the cunning of reason? Frawley says there never 
has been a disconnect been the worldly and the spiritual 
in the Indian tradition. 


Hindu Economists, Swaminathan Gurumurthy 
seems to confirm this when he argues Dharma should 
be applied to economies. Meanwhile, Dattatreya Ho- 
saba, Joint General Secretary of the RSS, seemed to 
concur when he added, “both capitalism and commu- 
nism have demolished the real values of democracy.” 
The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh or RSS is the or- 
ganisation most closely associated with the rise of Hin- 
du Nationalism. 

In the European tradition the disconnect between the 
worldly and the spiritual began when Rene Descartes 
argued there radical difference between the mind and 
universe. Kant restored the unity, and Hegel followed 
in his footsteps. Only by now Europe had turned to- 
wards materialism, and nobody cared anymore. This 
was when India encountered Europe. No surprise then 
that Indians saw the Christianity of the British as cover 
for imperialism and the love of money. As victims of 
Whig History, what they couldn't know was that there 
had once been a line of thinkers in Europe who would 
have agreed with them. Hegel is the last European phi- 
losopher who agrees with Frawley, Gurumurthy, Hosa- 
ba, and every Vedic Scholar with regards to the unit of 
the worldly and the spiritual. 

Unfortunately JNU students see Hegel as a dusty old 
philosopher from a bygone era, an oddity to be looked 
at once in a while before being covered over again with 
a sheet. 

Hegel seems to be on the curriculum only because 
Marx declared he was a Hegelian. Marx saw religion 
as a projection used by the elites to control the igno- 
rant masses. Marx assumed Hegel was doing the same. 
So do the JNU students. It means they've missed the 
fact Hegel’s project was trying to marry the institutions 
and ordinances of the modern state with Logos and the 
metaphysical tradition that went back to pagan Greece. 





REHABILITATING HEGEL 


For secular professors and students there can be no 
resonance between the spiritual and the material. There- 
fore, Hegel can only be guilty of racial thinking when 
he suggests Indian civilization hit a ceiling and stopped 
developing at some point. Romila Thapar dismissed 
him as a colonial scholar bracketing him with James 
Mills and Lord Curzon. 

But Hegel was a spiritual philosopher whose calcu- 
lus never included race. This can be easily clarified. But 
even if it led to “Hegelians’ and a reduction in polar- 


ization on campus, it would still not lead to dialogue 
between JNU and DU. Hegelians, like Marxists, would 
have little to say to a Hindu Nationalist. Moreover there 
is no chance a Hindu nationalist would accept a Hege- 
lian. The problem is Hegel’s position on Hinduism. 
While Hindu nationalists might concede that India ex- 
perienced a cultural decline which can be reversed, He- 
gel argues Hinduism and its influence on the culture is 
itself the problem. For Hegel, Hinduism had no meta- 
physical tradition. Therefore Hinduism was a primitive 
religion without scope for a reasonable approach for 
finding the good in the individual and society. Many 
Indians took this scepticism about Hinduism to the 
grave with them, like Dr. Ambedkar, author of the Indi- 
an constitution who converted to Buddhism. 

Even the secularist were offended when I explained 
Hegel’s position on Hinduism, which proves that Hin- 
du nationalist have no monopoly on national pride. 
Not even a Nobel prize winning author of Indian de- 
cent can get away with saying something went wrong 
in Indian society without getting scathing criticism. 
V. S. Naipaul wrote, “when the new religion of Islam 
spread in all directions and the Arabs—led, it is said, 
by a 17-year-old boy—overran the Indian kingdom of 
Sind. That was only an episode, the historians say. Sind 
is not part of India today. India has shrunk since that 
Arab incursion. No civilization was so little equipped 
to cope with the outside world; no country was so eas- 
ily raided and plundered, and learned so little from its 
disasters.” 

Girish Karnand is a playwright, a proponent of free- 
dom of expression, critic of Hindutva, the BJP and 
RSS, yet even he attacked Naipaul “as always in awe of 
his colonial sources, [who] simply borrows the theory 
and recycles it wholesale as his own.” 

For Prashant, Hegel had now become an “orientalist” 
and a “subtle racist.” In truth Hegel was neither. The 
problem was he never set foot outside of Prussia. As 
such he was totally reliant on books and second hand 
information on India. But in 1894, 63 years after He- 
gel died, European scholars began to realize they had 
overlooked something in the Vedas. It seems as if He- 
gel, Naipaul, Ambedkar, and many other Indians up to 
now who dismissed Hinduism and the Vedic tradition 
as primitive and without metaphysics might have been 
victims of a dismissive colonial scholarship after all. 

A metaphysical tradition familiar to Hegel may have 
faded in India but it did exist. It’s now time to talk to 
the Hindu nationalists and look for signs of its revival. 
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REVIEWS 


PIERRE MANENT, BEYOND RADICAL SECULARISM: HOW FRANCE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN WEST SHOULD RESPOND TO THE ISLAMIC CHALLENGE, TRANSLATED BY 
RALPH HANCOCK (SOUTH BEND, IN: ST. AUGUSTINE’S PRESS, 2016) 


Pierre Manent, a long-time pro- 
fessor of political philosophy at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sci- 
ences Sociales invites us to reflect 
on the issue of Islam and the West 
by thinking about a few dates. For 
France, 1940 and 1968 are essential 
dates. In June 1940, France capitu- 
lated to Nazi Germany. In the Ar- 
mistice of Compiegne, the Germans 
occupied much of Northern France, 
and left the Vichy Government to 
rule Southern France and maintain 
the French Empire. De Gaulle rep- 
resents the France that emerged af- 
ter this defeat. It is the France that 
strives ever-anew to regain its politi- 
cal and spiritual independence. 

At first, De Gaulle led the French 
in their efforts to assert their self-do- 
minion vis-a-vis the Nazis, but the 
Nazis were followed by the Ameri- 
cans, who, through NATO and then 
the EU, desired to turn France along 
with the other nations of Europe 
into a series of provinces of the Em- 
pire, ruled by the satraps in Brussels. 
Up until May 1968, De Gaulle was 
effective in resisting the Empire and 
maintaining at least a struggle with- 
in France to prolong French inde- 
pendence from the Empire. 

But 1968 changed everything. The 
moral, political and social rules that 
De Gaulle and his followers had im- 
posed on French life came tumbling 
down. These rules broke down the 
barriers between an independent 
France, NATO, the emerging EU 
and the Empire. With the French na- 
tion effectively neutered, the French 
citizen became the man seeking en- 
joyment. He lost his nation to which 
he could be loyal. He withdrew into 
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his identity group to enjoy himself. 
No longer a citizen of France, he be- 
came a denizen of the EU. 

With the fall of the French na- 
tion, or the effort of the French na- 
tion to maintain its self-dominion 
in any kind of substantive way, the 
government of France no longer 
directed its efforts to realizing the 
political common good. It simply 
began to exercise good governance, 
doling out to various Foucauldian 
identity groups their post-modern 
rights. As time passed, the people 
became disenchanted with their sa- 
traps and the satraps became disen- 
chanted with the people. 

Into this situation of mutual sus- 
picion, a “new” religious paradigm 
asserted itself. In this sense, 1979 
is also significant in the history of 
France and the West. For the oli- 
garchs, everything was going fine 
until 1979. Their paradigm of 
governance was to grant secular 
“rights” to various identity groups 
and to pacify the masses through 
the Cold War or through whatev- 
er pleasure they could provide the 
people via Hollywood. But 1979 
disturbed the status quo. Up until 
that point the oligarchs had been 
triumphant in reducing religion, in 
this case, Catholicism, to happily 
accepting an inferior and private 
role in the modern Enlightened 
West. In addition to eliminating 
any understanding or implemen- 
tation of the common good, the 
oligarchs had convinced religious 
leaders that they should not devote 
their energy, direction, or motiva- 
tion to build up what was now an 
obsolete concept. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
1979 


The Iranian Revolution of 1979 
represented a slap in the face to the 
paradigm that the oligarchs had es- 
tablished up to that point because 
the Iranian Revolution rejected the 
notion that the Law of God or the 
Divine Law was irrelevant to geo- 
politics and resistance to the Em- 
pire. By re-establishing a nation 
that had been lost, re-creating an 
authentic understanding of citizen- 
ship, and pointing those citizens 
towards a good higher than the one 
previous governance had provided, 
the Islamic Revolution asserted that, 
yes, religion does have something to 
say about the collective religious, 
social, and political substance of the 
life of a nation. This is something 
that Christian leaders should have 
been saying all along, but the radical 
secular Enlightened oligarchs had 
out-witted them in almost every 
significant battle of the culture wars 
from the 1930s to the present. 

By imposing its role in guaran- 
teeing identity rights as the main 
reason for its existence, the modern 
West had chipped away at any sub- 
stantive notion of the State. At the 
same time, the radical Enlighten- 
ment corroded morals and customs. 
Even as some liberals worried about 
the excesses of radical secularism, 
they thought that the overall ben- 
efits of secularism far outweighed 
any losses on the margins. Muslims, 
however, even those who oppose the 
excesses of radical Islamic terrorists, 
believe in general that society would 
be better if the Divine Law were 


given the power to direct society. 
According to Manent, both sides 
distance themselves from a political 
approach based onreason that leads 
to understanding and promoting 
the political common good. 

In the West, the oligarchs are now 
simultaneously waging war against 
their own people and against Islam, 
though in different ways. But can 
the Western oligarchs rule in the 
interest of promoting civic friend- 
ship and the common good? Is it 
possible to find common ground 
between the people and Muslims 
rooted in ideals of civic friendship? 
For the oligarchs, this would mean 
toning down their commitment to 
radical versions of individual rights. 
It would also mean restoring the 
dignity and legitimate authority of 
the nation to work for the common 
good within its borders. 

As Manent sees the problem, 
modern oligarchs are unwilling to 
grant the State the authority that 
it ought to have. They do not take 
any pride in the State. They do not 
think the people should have ambi- 
tions to represent the State. To do so 
would be to admit that the State has 
authority to carry out the common 
good and that reason can be used to 
determine the appropriate degree of 
State authority along with how to 
achieve the common good. The oli- 
garchs prefer a State that obeys the 
principles of indeterminacy and dis- 
sipation. This allows the oligarchs 
to exploit the people while leaving 
them entertained and unaware of 
how the puppet masters are pulling 
their strings. 

Admitting the reality of author- 
ity also means admitting that reli- 
gion, properly understood, has an 
authority in political and social life 
which is not determined by bishops 
or priests holding political office, 
but one which is a real authority 


nonetheless. According to Manent, 
state recognition of this authority 
can avoid the outbreak of real an- 
ti-semitism, paganism, and fascism. 
When genuine religious authority is 
muffled or discarded, then various 
ideologies threaten the idea of the 
common good in opposition to the 
oligarchs’ opposition to the same 
common good. 

With the loss of the state, with 
the loss of borders, with a loss of 
any sense of the common good, the 
radical secularist oligarchs will only 
be capable of confronting Islam 
through violent conflict. According 
to Manent, a peaceful engagement 
between the West and Islam is only 
possible if the oligarchs permit the 
Catholic Church to reclaim the au- 
thoritative status which she once 
held in the West. This is so because 
the only the Catholic Church has 
retained an understanding of faith 
and reason, of the common good, 
and of the necessary balance be- 
tween religious principles and polit- 
ical institutions. In short, the Cath- 
olic Church is the only institution 
which has the intellectual resources 
to negotiate the relationships that 
ought to exist between the divine 
law, political institutions, and hu- 
man rights and duties. 


WE WORSHIP THE SAME 
GOD 


Because a society based on self-in- 
terest alone is too weak address 
the questions that Islam raises, the 
Catholic Church is really the only 
institution in the West that can 
provide the moral and spiritual nar- 
rative to enter into a dialogue with 
Islam. This is because for whatever 
differences exist between Catholi- 
cism and Islam, both are rooted in a 
deep-seated faith in the Divine Law. 


Something ought to be said about 
the possibility of a dialogue with Is- 
lam. The main impediment to this 
dialogue is a deep-seated and almost 
unconscious Americanism which 
is the legacy of the anti-Commu- 
nist crusade and which has taken 
over the minds of clerics who deem 
themselves “conservative,” in the 
worst sense of the word. Unaware 
that the Age of Fatima has ended, 
these clerics still view Russia and Is- 
lam through the lens of Cold War 
ideology and as a result are incapa- 
ble of engaging in the dialogue be- 
tween Catholicism and Islam which 
is the only path to world peace. 

A good example of what I’m 
talking about could be found in 
an interview with Raymond Cardi- 
nal Burke, in which his eminence 
opined that Muslims and Christians 
do not worship the same God. ‘This 
claim had lain dormant on the in- 
ternet until Dr. E. Michael Jones 
denounced it as “preposterous” on a 
youtube video which then garnered 
hundreds of agitated responses on 
both sides of the question. “Is his 
eminence a polytheist?” Jones won- 
dered, exploring the absurdity of 
Burke's position, which contradicts 
both faith and reason. The statement 
“All monotheists worship the same 
God,” the position which Jones later 
staked out in the youtube comment 
box, is apodictic, which is to say 
true because the conclusion can be 
found in the term “monotheistic.” 
Is Burke claiming that the Muslims 
worship a different god? If so, then 
there are two gods, and if there are 
two gods then Christianity, Islam, 
and Judaism have been mistaken for 
the past 4,000 years or so. Is Cardi- 
nal Burke willing to admit that that 
conclusion flows logically from his 
rash premise? Probably not. . 

We do not need a Church Coun- 
cil to tell us that it is possible to use 
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reason to dialogue with any religion 
because the history of the Church is 
full of such examples. Reason alone 
tells us that God exists, that he cre- 
ated the universe out of nothing 
and that he governs His creation in 
a providential way, but the Vatican 
Council reiterates this clear truth 
as an article of faith when it claims 
that: “the plan of salvation also in- 
cludes those who acknowledge the 
Creator, in the first place among 
whom are the Muslims: these pro- 
fess to hold the faith of Abraham, 
and together with us they adore the 
one, merciful God, mankind’s judge 
on the last day.” 

In Fides et Ratio, Saint John Paul 
II explains how reason allows us to 
engage in dialogue with other reli- 
gions when he writes: 

Such a ground for understanding 
and dialogue is all the more vital 
nowadays, since the most pressing 
issues facing humanity: ecology, 
peace and the co-existence of differ- 
ent races and cultures, for instance, 
may possibly find a solution if there 
is a clear and honest collaboration 
between Christians and the followers 
of other religions and all those who, 
while not sharing a religious belief, 
have at heart the renewal of human- 
ity. The Second Vatican Council said 
as much: For our part, the desire for 
such dialogue, undertaken solely out 
of love for the truth and with all due 
prudence, excludes no one, neither 
those who cultivate the values of the 
human spirit while not yet acknowl- 
edging their Source, nor those who 
are hostile to the Church and perse- 
cute her in various ways. 

Neither the Council nor the Pope 
are naive about the difficulties in- 
volved in establishing meaningful 
dialogue. But difficult is not the 
same as impossible. All men are by 
nature rational creatures and use 
reason to come to not only an un- 
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derstanding of God as existing and 
Creator, but also to a sense of the 
moral life and its requirements. 


REASON AS THE 
FOUNDATION OF 
DIALOGUE 


Manent feels that if we simply at- 
tempt to force the Muslims living 
in the West to accept the rhetoric of 
Western rights and freedoms if they 
want to live in the West, we will nev- 
er engage them in a dialogue about 
what is good for society. Certainly, 
“conservative” Burkean claims that 
we do not worship the same God 
will not enable dialogue. At best, it 
will allow for a co-existence of mu- 
tual suspicion and hostility, along 
with the cycles of violence that have 
already been put into motion. 

Manent thinks that a simple no- 
tion of freedom based on rights will 
not enable civic dialogue, friendship 
or create any movement towards the 
common good. However, a real un- 
derstanding of friendship as rooted 
in reason and the shared commit- 
ment to political goods offers hope. 
It also implies an acceptance of le- 
gitimate government authority. Ma- 
nent is not speaking about granting 
the rights of insult, blasphemy and 
obscenity and calling these forms of 
dialogue. Instead, he is promoting 
the ideal of using reason to engage 
in a dialogue that develops a com- 
mon, or a political, ethics that re- 
solves the real difficulties that a so- 
ciety faces. 

Reason, used in the sense of un- 
derstanding and setting forth a com- 
mon way of life, leads citizens to 
inquire, question, discover, hesitate, 
and wander in their thoughts and 
actions. It ultimately leads them to 
take a risk together as a community 
by establishing a way of life. It leads 
to real representation, because those 


who are chosen to govern do so in 
the interest of the common good as 
reason has revealed it in their cir- 
cumstances, not according to the 
will of the oligarchs as the money 
from their pocketbooks has deter- 
mined it. The current oligarchic 
paradigm of political representation 
sees the people as an inconvenience 
hindering the “experts” whom the 
oligiarchs have denominated as 
competent to exercise governance. 
Both Christians and Muslims come 
under the sway of governance, but 
neither group is, properly speaking, 
represented. 


DREHER’S OPTION 


Another potential danger to real 
dialogue is communitarianism. This 
is best represented by Rod Dreher’s 
most recent book on the Benedict 
Option, though Manent probably 
did not have it in mind as he wrote 
his monograph. On March 16, 
2017, Rod Dreher, Ross Douthat, 
R.R. Reno, Peter Mommsen and a 
host of the members of the chatter- 
ing class of New York had a round- 
table in which they came to tell a 
mostly Catholic audience that the 
best thing that they could do is for- 
get about politics and go home to 
live their spiritual lives while the 
important people run the Empire. 
‘The representative of the Obama 
Administration told the Catholics 
outright that they had lost all the 
battles over the moral orientation of 
society and that they should simply 
accept their lot and live detached 
from the important decisions of the 
nation. In short, Obama would love 
Dreher’s book because it encourages 
Christians to live according to the 
principles of radical Foucauldian 
secualrism. 

Manent sees Dreher’s form of 
communitarianism as further play- 


ing into the hands of the oligarchs 
who work towards dividing the so- 
ciety up into smaller and smaller 
identity groups that are incapable of 
talking to each other. He calls it a 
sign of a “degraded form of political 
and religious life,” because it fails to 
offer any possibility of using reason 
to establish a polity based on the 
common good. Instead, “The com- 
munitarian group remains separated 
from the rest of the political body 
because it fears losing itself and ful- 
ly participating in it; it fears that, if 
it gives itself, it will no longer find 
itself in what is common. Com- 
munitarianism is best defined by a 
distrust that is at once religious and 
political, a spiritual mistrust that 
affects at once the group and the 
whole. Communitarianism produc- 
es souls without generosity.” 

Manent is not naive when it comes 
to understanding the difficulties 
involved in real dialogue between 
Muslims and Catholics. But, if the 
oligarchs and the secularists are not 
going to promote real dialogue based 
on reason, then Catholics and Mus- 
lims will have to accomplish this on 
their own because if they don’t the 
oligarchs will continue to ensure that 
Muslims and Catholics get divided 
up into separate and warring com- 
munitarian groups. 

Whether they exercise their duty 
or not, the Catholics have a central 
place in the period of trial that is 
beginning. Before they can assume 
that role, however, the Catholics 
have to recover their self-awareness 
as Catholics and their confidence 
in faith and reason. Catholics need 
to return once again to meaning- 
ful participation in common af- 
fairs while attentive to our ultimate 
ends and confident in the workings 
of Providence. Catholics have to 
abandon the defeatist attitude en- 
gendered by the current campaign 


in support of “religious liberty,” a 
campaign whose main, if unspoken, 
message is “just leave us alone and 
we wont criticize the unjust politi- 
cal and economic order which you 
have imposed on the entire world.” 
The Catholics pursuit of this form 
of “religious liberty” is the mirror 
image of the Faustian pact which 
Michel Foucault made in Death 
Valley in 1975 when he promised to 
end the Left’s economic critique in 
exchange for unlimited sexual liber- 
ation. When it comes to God and 
the moral law, Catholics have more 
in common with Muslims than 
with the oligarchs and the lackeys 
who represent their interests in gov- 
ernment and the universities. 





WHAT WE CAN DO 


The worst thing a Catholic can do 
at this moment is to give in to de- 
featism, whose first thought is that 
it is not possible to reason with the 
other. The Church “is the only spiri- 
tual force that approaches matters in 
such a way as to take into account 
the views of the others in a deliber- 
ate and thematic way.” She has done 
this throughout her history with 
Judaism. It is one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of missionary activity. 
She has done it with the followers 
of the Protestant reformation and 
with the followers of the various 
forms of “Enlightenment,” moder- 
nity, and post-modernity. “What 
is important for us to observe is 
that the Church has entered into a 
constant dialectical and moral de- 
bate with this doctrine, which rep- 
resents at once a derivation from the 
Christian doctrine ... and a rupture 
with it.” The Church does this even 
when her efforts at dialogue are not 
repaid, most notably by the cur- 
rent defenders of Enlightenment or 
post-Enlightenment rights. 


As a result, Catholics can contin- 
ue to engage in dialogue with Mus- 
lims, Hindus, Asians, and people of 
various religions and ideologies. In 
spite of all of the false starts in the 
past, Manent feels forced to admit 
that “the Catholic Church is the 
least intolerant and the most open 
of the spiritual forces that concern 
us. In particular, being alone capa- 
ble of nourishing a meaningful and 
substantial relationship with all the 
other spiritual forces, it is the center 
or the pivot of a configuration, ... It 
is thus the mediator par excellence, 

. it is the fixed point that is con- 
cerned to relate itself intelligently to 
all the other points, and to which 
the other points can try to relate.” 

At this crucial point in history, 
Catholics should feel more keen- 
ly their responsibility to use reason 
to promote the common good, not 
to simply fight for their piece of 
the pie or a few “rights,” as the de- 
featists who run the “religious free- 
dom” racket would have it. Cath- 
olics should not be content to be 
the Western citizen-individual who 
rallies around the rights that protect 
his identity group. If the Catholics 
can recover their bearings, they can 
restore the proper role of nations 
and also revitalize the real spiritual 
forces that are the true foundation 
of the West. In rebuilding the state 
and the common good that it pro- 
tects, they also can help Western 
man understand his identity as a 
creature of Logos and his relation- 
ship to the Logos that is God. The 
other option is to allow the oligarchs 
to break down borders, create more 
isolated identity groups, destroy the 
State, and to see the West descend 
further into chaos. 
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* Planned Parenthood kills people. 

* “Tt’s true. The Earth is flat. The 
Earth is flat. Yes, it is,” says NBA su- 
perstar Shaquille O’Neal, adding, “I 
drive from coast to coast, and this 
s*** is flat to me. I’m just saying. I 
drive from Florida to California all 
the time, and it’s flat to me. I do not 
go up and down at a 360-degree an- 
gle.” And NBA all-star Kyrie Irving 
insists: “This is not even a conspiracy 
theory. The Earth is flat.” Someone 
should ask them what shape a basket- 
ball is. 

* Super Queer. The Lionsgate Pow- 
er Rangers reboot of the ‘90s chil- 
dren’s TV show is the first big-budget 
superhero movie featuring a gay hero, 
Yellow Ranger, Trini, who, director 
Dean Israelite told The Hollywood 
Reporter, “is questioning a lot about 
who she is.” 

* Pay the Buggers. Germany’s Cabi- 
net approved a bill that will annul the 
convictions of 50,000 men between 
1949 and 1969 under a law outlaw- 
ing sexual relations between men. 
The measure provides compensation 
of 3,000 euros for each conviction 
plus 1,500 euros for every year of jail 
time. The bill requires parliamentary 
approval. 

* A Nightmare for the Poor and 
Disabled. House Speaker Paul Ryan, 
a Catholic, described the American 
Health Care Act to National Review 
editor Rich Lowry as an opportuni- 
ty to cut Medicaid spending. “We've 
been dreaming of this since I’ve been 
around,” Ryan said; “since you and I 
were drinking out of kegs.” 

* The Catholic University of Lou- 
vain is investigating lecturer Stéphane 
Mercier because in class he distribut- 
ed philosophical arguments for call- 
ing abortion “murder.” “Whatever 
the outcome of the inquiry,” UCL 
says, “the right to abortion is en- 
shrined in Belgian law and the note 
that was brought to the attention of 
UCL is at odds with the values up- 
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held by the university. Conveying 
standpoints that contradict these val- 
ues in the framework of a teaching 
course is unacceptable.” St. Faustina 
would not have done well at UCL; in 
her Diary she wrote of her “sufferings 
in order to make reparation to God 
for the souls murdered in the wombs 
of wicked mothers. ... If only I could 
save even one soul from murder by 
means of these sufferings!” 

* Julie Andrews has a new Netflix 
kids’ show, Julies Greenroom, featur- 
ing a gender-neutral child, Riley. “If 
pressed we'd say she’s a girl, but may- 
be not forever,” says Julie's daughter, 
Emma Walton Hamilton, who creat- 
ed the show with her mother. Maybe 
someday Emma will be Julie’s son? 

* Anti-Semite Captured. A Jew 
with dual Israeli-American citizen- 
ship was arrested in Israel for making 
scores of bomb threats against Jewish 
Community Centers across the U.S. 

* Linguistic Legerdemain. Updat- 
ing its style manual, Associated Press 
is urging journalists to avoid referenc- 
es in news stories that suggest there 
are only two sexes: “so avoid referenc- 


es to both, either or opposite sexes 
or genders as a way to encompass all 
people.” It also allows using “they” as 
a singular pronoun to avoid use of 
“he” and “she.” They is? Culture Wars 
does not follow the AP Stylebook. 

* If the transgender movement suc- 
ceeds, female impersonators will take 
over women’s sports. 

* Author and activist Jean Kil- 
bourne says Saint Mary’s College in 
Notre Dame, IN, rescinded its offer 
to have her deliver its commence- 
ment address after learning that 
Planned Parenthood had given her an 
award. Maybe the school, which fired 
E. Michael Jones years ago because 
he is prolife, will invite Mike replace 
her? 

* War, usury, or both can destroy 
nations. While U.S. B-52s were car- 
pet-bombing Cambodia during the 
Vietnam War, the U.S. lent $274 
million Cambodia to buy American 
rice, wheat, oil, and cotton to feed 
and clothe refugees. Cambodia refus- 
es to repay the debt, which with in- 
terest exceeds a half a billion dollars, 
saying the U.S. owes it a moral debt 
for the devastation it wrought. The 
USS. says a loan is a loan, but Cam- 
bodia’s asked Trump to forgive the 
debt. He should. 

* Preying on Student Borrowers. 
Many who default on federal student 
loans will pay more after Education 
Secretary Betsy DeVos reversed an 
Obama era directive limiting fees. 
Her action allows guaranty agencies 
to charge defaulters fees equivalent to 
16 percent of their total balance, even 
when they quickly agree to make 
good on their debt. 

* Obama's approach continued 
as Trump attacked Syria in April. 
Perhaps Trump thinks Hillary is in 
charge? Neocons are chuckling. 
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